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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


‘EAST ANGLIA AND THE CIVIL WAR.’ 
(See 8 §, xii, 438.) 

In your appreciative notice of my book on the 
above subject your reviewer has, I think, though 
not unkindly, in concluding his review, rather 
strained the point as to my sympathies. My aim 
was to present as accurately, and with as much 
local colour as possible, the stirring scenes which 
occurred in East Anglia. In these scenes it 
happens that the Parliamentary cause was 
triumphant nearly all along the line, and your 
reviewer's impression that I have leaned too much 
to one side in presenting them may very well have 
been unconsciously strengthened by, and did not 
take sufficient account of, this preponderance of 
one side which inevitably overshadows the whole 
ground in dealing with such an area, I should 
not, however, have troubled you with this letter, 
but for the suggestion that my own sympathies 
may have modified the language used when 
referring to either side in the struggle. 

That [ have not blindly followed the dominant 
party in the struggle, either in sympathy or 
words, the reader of my book may easily see by 
referring to such chapters as that dealing with the 
Parliamentary sequestrators and their ways, and 
to other parts of the book which I venture to think 
afford a fairer test of a writer's attitude than 


incidents which turn pa upon considerations 
outside the scope of his work. 

With respect to the incident of the execution of 
Lucas and Lisle by Fairfax at the surrender 
of Colchester, I may not have denounced the act 
as strongly as your reviewer might feel inclined to 
do, Neither have I defended it. My view is 
expressed that it was inhuman ; but, on the con- 
troversial side, whether it could be legally justi- 
fied by what had occurred, I think when our 
highest living authorities for this period — Mr, 
8. R. Gardiner and Mr. Firth —bhave scarcely 
come to a definite conclusion upon the point, I 
may be excused in not pursuing the subject upon 
those lines in a book which is concerned rather 
more with what happened than with why it hap- 
pened. At the same time, your reviewer had a 
perfect right to take exception to the phrase that 
it would be “ profitless.” 

As to the use of different language when ‘‘ the 
boot is on the other leg,” I can only remember 
one sentence in the whole of the book to which 
such a remark can possibly apply. That is the 
reference to the scenes at the execution of the 
regicides, and here the “strong language” does 
not refer to the Royalist policy of reprisals at all, 
excepting to admit that it was natural, but to the 
manner in which those reprisals were carried out. 
If your reviewer has read through the contem- 
porary records of those old scenes at Charing 
Cross and at Tyburn which attended the execution 
of the regicides and the mutilation of their 
bodies, he will, I am sure, upon a more careful 
reading, recognize this distinction, clearly ex- 
pressed by my words, and will not desire to press 
unfairly a comparison between things which were 
essentially different. AtrreD Kiveston, 

Royston, Herts. 


8T, JOHN’S WOOD (CO. MIDDLESEX) AND 
THE FAMILY OF EYRE. 
(See 8 S, xi. 383, 435; xii, 75.) 

The traditional anecdote given by Lower, and 
repeated by your correspondent Essinoton, as to 
the origin of this surname, is, in my opinion, purely 
mythical, and, I doubt not, a modern fabrication ; 
the true meaning of the name being, unquestion- 
ably, heir. In the Hundred Rolls we find the 
forms of Le Eyr and Le Eyre, the early English 
orthography usually dropping the initial A in this 
and other words. The name is often met with in 
parish registers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and elsewhere, phonetically spelt Ayre, 
Aire, Ayres, and Aires ; and it sometimes occurs 
as Eyer and Eyres.* 

The Henry Samuel Eyre referred to was an 
eminent merchant (possibly trading in foreign 


* From the MS. ‘Dictionary of British Surnames,’ 
compiled by me, and intended for publication, 
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wines), of New Broad Street, Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don,* and Southgate, co. Middlesex ; and a Director 
of the South Sea Company (1724). He was my 
father’s great-great-nncle, and third son of Sir 
Samuel Eyre, of Newhouse, Wilts, one of the 
jodges of the King’s Bench, by Martha, daughter 
of Francis, fifth son of Sir Thos. Lucy, of Charle- 
cote, co. Warwick, Knt. ; his eldest brother being 
Sir Robert Eyre,+ of Newhouse, Kot., Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He was born in or 
about 1675 ; married, c. 1725, Mary, daughter of 
Jacob Harvey,t of the Feltmakers’ Company, 
merchant of London, by Catherine, daughter of 
Matthew Baker,§ of Uxbridge, co. Middlesex, 
gent.,and relict of Samuel Houblon,) of Crutched 
Friars, in St. Olave, Hart Street, London, merchant 
(her first husband), who died suddenly in the 
counting-house of James Colebrooke,% in Thread- 
needle Street, 3 Dec., 1723. He died at his house 
in New Broad Street, 14 Sept., 1754, and was 
buried with his wife (who predeceased him, s.p., at 
Southgate, 3 Sept., 1750) at Uxbridge, his funeral 
charges amounting to 2191. 8s. 5d., of which 210. 
were paid to the Upholders’ Company.** His will, 
dated 7 March, 1750/1, with codicils of 2 Aug., 
1751, and 20 Dec., 1752, was proved at London 
16 Sept., 1754 (P.C.C. Pinfold, 249), by his nephews 
and executors, Samuel Clay Harvey and William 
Harvey.t+ 


* His name, as “ Henry Samuel Eyre, Esq., New 
Broad Street,” appears in Kent's and other London 
directories from 1736 to 1754 (both inclusive). His 
arms were Arg., three quatrefoils or on a chevron 
sable. 

+ A fine oval miniature on ivory of “ Judge Eyre” 
(this Sir Robert, I believe) has long been in the posses- 
sion of our family, It is mounted in gold to be worn as 
a lady's neck pendant, and has his family arms beauti- 
fully engraved on the back. 

It He was father also of Jacob, the well-known “ Esq. 
Harvey,” of Harvey House (still standing), at Islington, 
J.P. for co. Middlesex. His arms were Or, a chevron 
betw. three leopards’ faces gu. (See also Lewis's ‘ His- 
tory of Islington ’ and Warburton’s * London and Middle- 
sex Illustrated.’) 

§ At this gentleman's residence lodged Commissary- 
General Ireton when the headquarters of the Parlia- 
mentary Army were fixed at Uxbridge, 25 June, 1647, 

An eminent merchant belonging to a celebrated 
Huguenot family. He was married to Mary Harvey at 
St, Dunstan's East, London, 24 June, 1707. His arma 
were Arg., on a mount proper three hop roots on their 
poles all proper with fruit and wires, 

© Of the firm of “Colebrooke, Rooke & Hervey, 
bankers, behind the Royal Exchange,” named in Kent's 
* London Directory ’ of 1736, He was lord of the manor 
of Highbury, and the largest landed proprietor in Isling- 
ton parish, the foundation stone of which church was 
laid by him 28 Aug., 1751. 

** We are informed as to these charges and various 
other matters and things by the account books, as exe- 
cutors, of 8. and W. Harvey, now in my possession, 

tt They were eldest and second sons, respectively, of 
the Jacob Harvey, of Islington, above referred to, and 
were wealthy merchants, trading (in foreign wines) as 


As to his estate of St. John’s Wood, with its 
“ potentiality of wealth beyond the wildest dreams 
of avarice,” we learn from “A Survey of Lands 
called St. John’s Wood, 497 Acres, 2 Roods, 17 
Perches,* In the parishes of Mary Le Bonne and 
Hampstead in Osulston and County of Middx 
being Freehold 1733,” which is an original plan 
(in my possession), neatly drawn on vellum, 
size 124 by 7} inches, about the time of the pur- 
chase by him from Philip, the celebrated Earl of 
Chesterfield, that the property was in what is 
technically termed a ‘‘ ring fence” (albeit encom- 
passed by a hedge), and then bounded on the north 
by ‘* Part of the Mannor of Hampstead belonging 
to Mr. Maryon”; on the south and south-west by 
** Lands belonging to Lord Pawlett in the Tenure 
of Mr. Whitaker”; on the east by “ Belsize Man- 
nor belonging to the Earl of Chesterfield,” by 
‘* Lands belonging to Esqr. Earle of Hendon,” by 
**the Earl of Warwick’s Land in the Tenure of 
Mr. Mist,” and by “Part of Daggets Farm belonging 
to Messrs. Gibson & Jacobs”; and on the west by 
“ Kilborne Abby belonging to Mrs. Lyddall,” and 
by “‘ Lands belonging to The Free School at Harrow 
on the Hill.” It consisted apparently of wooded 
meadow or pasture land, and was divided by hedges 
into forty-five closes or fields, of which the names 
and contents are given—the plan showing what 
appear to be the old measurements in black, and 
the new in red ink—the total of neither of which, 
viz., 499a. Or. 35p. (old) and 477a, 2r. 1p. 
(new), however, exactly corresponds with the 
aggregate contents as stated on the title as above. 
Three public roads leading to and from the pro- 
perty are shown on the plan, viz., on the north- 
east, ‘‘ Belsize Lane to Hampstead,” on the south, 
“ to Lissing Green,” and on the south-west, “From 
Paddington.” 

The value of the estate of H. S. Eyre, as taken 
out of his ledger at the date of his death, was 
63,6511. 16s. 4d., including “St. John’s Wood,” 
inherited by his nephew Walpole Eyre,t+ which was 
put at 22,250/., being twenty-five years’ purchase 


Samuel & Wm. Harvey, of Mincing Lane, London, 
from at least as early as 1747 until 1760; and their 
names as such appear in the ‘ London Directories’ from 
1752 to 1760 (both inclusive). They were afterwards 
J .P.s for co, Kent and co. Middlesex respectively—the 
former being of Lodge Hill, Cooling, co. Kent, and King 
Street, Soho, co. Middlesex, and a well-known political 
writer, (See also Hasted's ‘ Hist, of Kent,’) 

* In Smith's ‘ History of Marylebone’ this estate is, 
however, stated to contain 497a, 3r. 20p., of which 
340 > lr. 33 p. are in that parish and the rest in Hamp- 
stead. 

+t He was second son of H. 8, Eyre’s youngest brother, 
Kingsmill Eyre, Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital (od. 
1743), by Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholson, and relict 
of Samuel Keilway, born 1735, married Sarah Johnson, 
died 18 April, 1773, and was buried at Burnham, Bucks, 
leaving issue. Both he and his brother Samuel were, | 
believe, educated at the Charterhouse School. 
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of its then annual rent roll of 890/. ; and each “of 
the tenants of the same appears to have then been 
nearly two and a half years in arrears. As vacant 
land, the freehold in possession of the last-named 
property would now realize at least 2,000,0001., 
being at the average rate of 4,000/. per acre ; and 
upon the ground leases falling in, as they will do, 
I believe, within the next twenty-one years, it will 
be worth something like 12,000,000/. Portions 
of the estate have, however, been sold to railway 
companies and others, notably about forty-five 
acres recently acquired under their compulsory 
powers by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company for the purposes of their 
undertaking, at the none-too-high price of about 
240,000/., or, as Essincton states, 301,000/., 
which latter sum would no doubt include the costs 
on both sides of the reference to arbitration. 

To our family the collateral descendants of H. 8. 
Eyre (for he left no issue) owed the deepest debt 
of gratitude, inasmuch as their possession of any 
portion of his estate was wholly due to the un- 
selfishness and disinterested kindness —the like 
of which is, alas! but seldom met with in these 
degenerate days—of his executors, 8. C. and W. 
Harvey, who were his favourite nephews, bad long 
managed his property, and might, as we well know, 
have had the gift of the whole of it had they so 
desired. The following extract from a long letter* 
of these executors to Mr. Walpole Eyre, dated 
21 Jan., 1756, throws light on this matter. After 
mention of their ‘‘ having had the care of the St. 
John’s Wood Estate for above fifteen years last 
past,” and acquainting him that Mrs. Lee, his 
mother and sister, had used them in the most un- 
grateful manner on account of the legaciest (with 
full explanation), they having ‘‘ joined in the Bill 
in Chancery which they carried on with the 
greatest inveteracy,” as they (the writers) suppose 
for no other end but to hurt or damage their credit, 
‘* which (thank God) they have been greatly dis- 
appointed in For my Lord Chancellor found that 
there was a Sufficiency to pay everybody, with a 
large residue,” &c., the executors state :— 

“Your Bro™ Samuelt by his behaviour was totally 
struck out of the Will, and in short upon his Account 


* A copy of this letter a in the original letter- 
book of Messrs. 8, & W, Harvey (1747/8-56), in my 

ion. 

t+ The executors had difficulty and trouble with the 
testator’s mortgagors, hindering them in completing the 
payment of the legacies; and this was the alleged non- 
compliance with the will for which the Chancery suit 
against them was so unjustifiably and so ungratefully 
instituted, 

t This Samuel was elder brother of Walpole Eyre. He 
was of Newhouse, and M.P. for New Sarum, 1777; 
married (1) Stewart, daughter of John Russell, Consul- 
General at Lisbon (she had issue and died 2 Jan,, 1769), 
and (2) Margaret, daughter of Dr. Brewster, of Bath. 
He died and was buried at Exmouth, 2 Jan., 1795. He 


he [the testator, H. 8S. Eyre] was going and would have 
disinherited you ali, and not one of your family would 
have had one shilling. We by our intreaties to your 
Uncle, begged tbat he would have compassion, «nd con- 
sider things a little, and by degrees we got him into 
temper, w® you may remember how paesionate he was 
when provoked, We got your Mother her debts (up- 
wards of 2,400/.) to be wrote off from her Acco’; we got 
Samuel Eyre his legacy of 2,000/. We never shewed 
your L’re desiring the Management of your own affairs 
—and secreted Brothers [¢.¢., Samuel Eyre’s] «ffaira, 
till he made them publick, Now you may judge Sir 
from these references whether we intended to under- 
mine your family or not, all w" things are truly facts— 
therefore such Treatment greatly offends us and w" we 
shall not forget easily. Our Credit is undoubted hitherto, 
and we made oath to my Lord Chancellor that we had 
20,0002. and upward in trade, besides considerable landed 
Estates: You have had no band in this affair; there- 
fore if you please to com'and us, in anything we can 
serve you here, we shall readily and with great pleasure 


do it for you,” 
& 


SHAKSPEARE’S GRANDFATHER, 

Availing myself of the facilities afforded by the 
Great Western Railway for a day’s visit to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, I went to that town in August of 
this year; and making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Richard Savage, librarian of the birthplace, 
obtained from him the precise reference (‘ Testa- 
menta Vetusta,’ vol. vi. part i. p. 59) to the 
volume at Worcester which contains the entry of 
administration to the personalty of Richard Shak- 
spere of Snitterfield. Furnished with this, I found 
a gentleman— Mr. OC. W. Hird, of Portland 
Chambers, Great Titchfield Street-—who kindly 
undertook the necessary correspondence with, and 
payment of fees to, the District Registry of the 
Court of Probate at Worcester. With his permis- 
sion the result is given in the two following 
certified extracts, which show that on 10 February, 
1560/1, administration of the goods, chattels, and 
debts of Richard Shakspere, late of the parish of 
Snytterfylde, deceased, was committed to John 
Shakspere, his son, who, being duly sworn, exhi- 
bited an inventory amounting to the sum of 35/. 17s, 
At the same time the said John Shakspere, de- 
scribedas of Snytterfylde, inthe county of Warwick, 
agricola, and Thomas Nycols, of the same, also 
agricola, jointly and severally bound themselves 
in the sum of 1001. to faithfully administer the 
goods, chattels, and debts of the deceased :— 

** Extracted from the District Registry of the Probate 
Division of Her Majesty's High Court of Justice at 
Worcester, 


Messrs. Lambert, Croft & Lambert, of Porto, “to learn 
the wine business and in leisure hours to be employed in 
the Compting house,” with an allowance from him of a 
“new crown” per week as pocket-money. By his first 
marriage, as above, which took place between 7 March 

1750/1, and 2 Aug. following, without the knowledge, 
consent, or approbation of any of his relations, he appears 
to have forfeited the regard and good intentions which 


was sent by his uncle (H. 8. Eyre) in August, 1749, to 


his uncle had towards him. 
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“Decimo die mensis Februarii 1560 commissa fuit 
Administracio bonorum Richardi Shackspere defuncti 
nuper dum vixit paroch’ de Snytterfylde Joha«nni 
Shakspere filio suo qui in forma Juris juratus exbibuit 
Inventarium ad eummam £35 17s, 0d.” 

“ Extracted from the District Reuistry of the Probate 
Division of Her Majesty's High Court of Justice at 
Worcester. 

“Noverint universi per presentes nos Johannem 
Shakspere de Snytterfylde in com, Warwic. agricolam et 
Thomam Nycols de Snytterfylde predicta in com. pre- 
dicto sgricolam teneri et firmiter obligari Thome Powell 
generoso et Will’mo Warmstrey Notario publico in 
centum libris sterlingorum solvendis eisdem Thome et 
Wili'mo heredibus executoribus vel assignatis suis Ad 
quam quidem solucionem bene et fideliter faciendam 
obligamus nos et utrumque nostrum per se pro toto et 
insolid. heredes executores et administratores nostros 
per presentes sigillis nostris sigillatas. Dat. decimo die 
mensis Februarii Anno Regni Domine Elizabethe Dei 
gracia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Regine fidei Defen- 
soris &c, tercio. 

“The condicion of this obligacion is suche that if 
thabove bounden John Shakspere administrator of 
the goods catals and debts of Richard Shakepere 
deceased late whiles he lyved of the parrishe of 
Snyitt(e}rfylde in the Diocese of Worcestre do well and 
truly administre the said goods catals and debts in 
maner and forme followinge that is to saye do paye his 
debte so fare as his goods wyl! therunto extend And 
do also yeld and rendre a trewe playne and full accompte 
of his administracion made in and upen the said goods 
catalis and debts to thordinarye of the said Diocese of 
Worcestre for the tyme beinge at such tyme and place 
as he shalbe therunto lawfully required And/ do also 
upon his proper costs and expenses defend and save 
harmles the Right reverend father in God Lord Edwine 
Busshoppe of Worcestre And thabove named master 
Thomas Powell his vicar generall and Wyiliam Warm- 
strey his Registrar of the said Diocese and every of them 
all wayes and at all tymes against all maner persons for 
grauntinge sealinge and deliveringe unto him a lettre 
of administracion to administre the said goods catalls 
and debts and for all other causes which may ensue by 
reason and occasion therof that then this obligacion to 
be voyde and of noe effecte ore els to stand and a byde 
in his full strenth power and vertue.” 

(L.8.) (L.8.) 

Where and what is the evidence which estab- 
lishes the fact that John Shakspere of Snitterfield, 
agricola, is one and the same person as John 
Shakspere, burgess and sometime alderman of 
Stratford-on-Avon ? Jonn A, CO, Vincent. 

61, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Famity. — William Knox, Esq., was 
Under-Secretary of State to George III. for the 
American Colonies, 1770-1782, when, the colonies 
being lost to the Crown, the office was abolished. 
He had been Provost Marshal of Georgia, and 
lived there 1756-1762; agent for Trinidad and 
Secretary for New York before 1782. He had an 
estate, Sletech (or Lletech), near Haverfordwest, 
co. Pembroke, for which county he served as high 
sheriff. He had a town house in Soho Square, 
London. His descendants possess some interest- 
ing and valuable State papers and correspondence 
of bis, much of it on Irish affairs, and some of 


his letters to Mr. Eden are now in the British 
Museum. He married 1765 ——, daughter of —— 
Ford, Esq., of Dublin, and died 1810, having had 
issue four sons (of whom Thomas, William, and 
Frederick died unmarried) and three daughters 
(Harriet, died unmarried; Letitia Elizabeth, 
married, 22 October, 1814, General Sir Arthur 
Dillon, third baronet, who died s.p. 1845 ; Oaro- 
line, married, 1809, Carew Smyth, Esq., Recorder 
of Limerick, son of Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D., 
of Molesworth Street, Dublin, Precentor of Clog- 
her and Rector of Enniskillen (by his wife Judith, 
daughter of James Ford, Esq., of Dublin), and had 
issue. George Knox, the fourth son, married 
Sophia, daughter of the Chevalier de St. Leon, 
Légion d’Honneur, and had issue William George 
Knox, Esq., Chief Justice of Trinidad, who married 
and had issue. 

I wish to ascertain the Christian names of Mr. 
William Knox’s father and grandfather and their 
Scottish descent, as these are not recorded in any 
of his MSS. In a memorandum found among his 
papers is the following :— 


“ My grandfather was of the same family with John 
Knox, the Scotch Reformer, but | know not how nearly 
related. He married the daughter of Porter, Laird of 
Barnweel,* and passed into Ireland as a settler, and took 
up lands in the lower part of the County Antrim in the 
latter end of James's or beginning of Charles |.'s reign. 
He accepted the commission of cornet in a troop raised 
for the king, and commanded by Capt. Hamilton, and 
appears to have been a Royalist from principle, for 
when that troop was taken prisoner in Carrickfergus 
Castle by Oliver Cromwell, he, with the other officers, 
refused to be incorporated in Cromwell's Guards with 
the same rank as they held in their troop. Their lands 
were accordingly confiscated, but in hope that things 
would come round they sat themselves down upon por- 
tions of their former property under the new pro- 
prietors, At the Restoration they were disappointed, as 
all Cromwell's grants were confirmed, and no compensa- 
tion made them, My grandfather had no resource but 
in the change of his principles from a Royalist to an 
anti- Stewart, and he brought up his eons in the 
strongest principles of Whiggiem, He lived to see 
James II. of that race detested, a fugitive in Ireland, 
and had the satisfaction of numbering his two oldest 
sons among the defenders of Derryt and...... My father 
was the youngest of his children, and was then too 
young to carry arms, When the war was over he was 
thought to have a turn fur the Church, and he was sent 
to Glasgow to be brought up a Presbyterian teacher. 
The detection of an amour with a bedmaker, it is said, 
was the cause of his quitting that University, and with 
it all thoughts of the pastoral cloake ; and pursuing the 
study of physick at Edinburgh, where he received his 
diploma about the time Bishop Burnett was scheming 
a union between the Churches, he was chosen by the 
University to convey up to London their demands on 
the part of Scotland, which introduced him to Bishop 
Burnett and Archbishop Tillotson, He found the 


* I cannot find any mention of this family. 

t “* Alex. Knox,” one of the signatories to the address 
from Derry to King William and Queen Mary, 29 July, 
1689, may probably be one of these sons. None of the 
name signed the address from Enniskillen. 


— 
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former very ready to admit the claimes of the Scotch 
Church, but the other not so willing to make conces- 
sions on the part of the Church of England...... My 
father returned to Ireland, and began to practise 
ee in Dublin, but finding a city life disagree with 

is constitution he removed into the country. He mar- 
ried shortly after the youngest daughter, Nicola, of John 
King,* Exq., of Gola, in the County Fermanagh, and 
fixed at Clonish (Clones), in the County Monaghan, 
where I was born in the year 1732, the youngest of all 
his children,” 

The family arms and crest are the same as those 
of the Dungannon family, Earls of Ranfurly. A 
William Knox was agent to William King, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry, for his see lands in 1696. 

Cuartzs 8. Kine, Bart. 

Corrard, co. Fermanagh. 


** Pucker a novel by Mr. Grant 
Allen the above extraordinary spelling suggests 
that the most useful of all Anglo-Indian words is 
not understood by all, The odd blunder of 
* mole-tracks ” for mule-tracks, a little further on, 
suggests that the error is only one of “reading.” 
Ought we not to naturalize the word in its common 
form pucka, rather than in whatever may be its 
** official” Indian form ? D. 


Mepizvat Lyxca Laws 1n Mopern Uss.— 
It is curious to note that in some parts of Bavaria 
a method of procedure which is called Haberfeld 
treiben still prevails, and is practised by the people 
in case of offences which do not come within the 
pale of the ordinary law. Neither person nor pro- 
perty is injured. People assemble with black or 
masked faces in front of the offender’s house, and 
howl, fire rifles, and beat pots and kettles, A 
mock sermon, setting forth the offence of the person 
concerned, is then recited in the hearing of the 
misdemeanant. On 26 November last, in the 
Lower House of the Bavarian Diet, this ancient 
practice found a defender in Herr Sigl, as an ideal 
form of popular justice handed down from their 
forefathers. The Minister of Justice, Herr Aub, 
as well as Herr Oerterer, however, strongly con- 
demned Herr Sigl’s support of such illegal pro- 
cedure. N. 8. 8. 


Tne or Joun Keats. — The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the City of 
London contemplate important alterations in 
London Wall and Finsbury Circus, including the 
construction of a street between London Wall and 
West Street, at the rear of the houses on the east 


* Third eon (but eldest to leave male issue) of James 
King, of Corrard, Fermanagh, Esq., and Nicholas John- 
ston his epouse. The name Nicholas was brought into 
the Johnston family by the marriage, as his second 
wife, of Nicholas Douglas, daughter of the Baron of 
Drumlanrig, with John Johnston of that ilk (died 1568). 
She had issue James Johnston, served heir to his mother 
1630, and John Johnston, who had a charter of lands 


1594; from this branch of the Johnstons Mrs, =e 


doubtless sprang. 


| 


side of Finsbury Pavement. This street, which is 
shown on a plan in the City Press of October 
16th, 1897, will pass through the extensive livery 
stables on the south side of West Street, which 
have been identified, perbaps erroneously, as 
those kept by Keats’s father and in the neighbour- 
hood of which the poet was born. Laurence Hutton 
(‘ Literary Landmarks’) observes that the exact 
position of these stables cannot be determined, but 
quotes Peter Cunningham, who, in his ‘ Hand- 
book of London,’ places the “‘ Swan and Hoop” 
stables at No. 28 on the Pavement in Moorfields, 
over against the riding school, now (1850) a public- 
house with that name, Since then, as Mr. Hutton 
adds, the Pavement has been extended and re- 
numbered, and No, 28, on the east side, one 
door south of Cross Street, is now No. 70. 
Cowden Clarke, in his ‘ Recollections,’ describes 
the “Swan and Hoop” as being on the Pave- 
ment in Moorfields, opposite the entrance into 
Finsbury Circus, which would place the stables on 
the west side of the street ; but in this he is pro- 
bably mistaken. Joun Hess, 


Baitish Museum Reapine Room. —I lately 
searched for a book published under the initials 
M.P.—which Iknew to mean Member of Parlia- 
ment—under the letter M., but, failing to find it, 
was directed to search under the letter P., as the 
last letter (of initials) is treated as the first letter 
of the supposed surname of the author. It may 
be of use to some of your readers to know this. 

E. P. Wotrerstay. 


Newron’s House 1n St. Martin’s Street. — 
As the alterations, actual and prospective, in St. 
Martin's Street, Leicester Square (where Messrs. 
Macmillan have recently removed their publishing 
establishment from Bedford Street), have lately 
directed public attention to the house formerly 
occupied by Sir Isaac Newton in that street, a few 
words may be interesting on the duration of his 
residence there, particularly as Brewster made a 
slip in speaking of it in his well-known biography 
of Newton. “Towards the close of 1697,” we 
read, “‘ he [Sir Isaac] occupied a house in Jermyn 
Street, near St. James's Church, where he re- 
mained thirteen years, till he went to Chelsea in 
October, 1709. About the end of September, 
1710, he removed to Martin Street, near Leicester 
Fields, where he resided during the rest of his life.” 
(‘ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton,’ vol. ii. p. 253.) Asa matter 
of fact, Newton removed thence to Kensing- 
ton in January, 1725, more than two years before 
his death. There he died at a place then called 
Orbell’s Buildings, but afterwards Pitt’s Build- 
ings, on 20 March, 1727. The duration, there- 
fore, of his residence at Martin (or St. Martin’s) 
Street was a little more than fourteen years, The 
house stands on the eastern side of the street, 
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adjoining the Orange Street Congregational Church 
(the longest side of which is in Orange Street) ; it 
is called Newton Hall, an inscription mentioning 
that “Sir Isaac Newton, Philosopher,” had lived 
there, and is now used for Good Templar meetings, 
&c, It was during the latter part of Newton’s 
residence in the neighbourhood that the church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields was built, and it was 
completed in 1726, the year after his removal to 
Kensington. W. T. Lyxy. 


Cornwatt or Enctaxp? (See ‘British,’ 8" 
8. xi. 3, 62.)—Mx. Tuomas has reprinted, with 
additional matter, his contributions as above in a 
small pamphlet, of which he has very kindly sent 
me acopy. I am reminded by it of an observa- 
tion which I might have made before, but which it 
may not be too late to print under a new title, 
The subject is illustrated by Mr. Tuomas with an 
anecdote of a man whom the American police could 
not take because he was an Englishman, “ least- 
ways a Cornishman,” as if, perhaps, the name Eng- 
lish might once have been inapplicable to various 
counties. The case is, however, peculiar to Corn- 
wall. When I lived there, about a dozen years | 
ago, I often heard the distinction made in the | 
phrase, ‘* coming down from England.” ; 

I do not venture to reopen the original discus- | 
sion, for I believe the Editor tacitly closed it ; | 
but I may also note that the additional matter in | 
Mr. Tuomas’s pamphlet is well worth reading | 
(especially by a Scotch correspondent who had the | 
last word in ‘N, & Q.’), and winds up with the 
time-honoured dictum—for the word British is not 
without its merits—that there is much to be said 
on both sides. Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Sr. Mary Marreton. (See 8° S. xii. 202, 
255, 276.)—In connexion with Dr. R. R. 
Suarpe’s atatement, at the last reference, that he 
had met with a merchant of Lucca named Matthew 
Matefeloun in the fourteenth century, it may be 
interesting to note that among the families 
enumerated by Mr. Du Maurier at p. 315 of the 


illustrated edition of ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ that of 
Mathefelon is included. Du Maurier never pro- 
fessed to be an antiquary, but it is impossible to 
doubt that, before writing pp. 150, 151, of the 
book in question, he must have carefully studied 
some old Nobiliaire or Armorial, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that he lighted on the name 
of Mathefelon as that of an old French family. 
He cites, indeed, the ‘Armorial Général , 
Maine et de l’Anjou,’ and I dare say such a book 
exists, It seems likely, therefore, that, like St. 
Benet Sherehog, St. Martin Outwich, and some 
other churches in London, St. Mary Matfelon 
received its descriptive cognomen from a family to 
which some of its benefactors may have belonged. 


It is remarkable that so little should be known in 


a general way of the incidents regarding the 
foundation or establishment of our ancient 
London churches. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


GuaprnorNe Famity. — Henry Glapthorne, 
the dramatist, was the son of Thomas Glapthorne, 
of Whittlesey, in the Isle of Ely, by his third 
wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas Hatcliffe, of Hat- 
cliffe, Lincolnshire, as appears from the pedigree 
in the ‘Cambridgeshire Visitation of 1619,’ edited 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps. He might have been 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, as some 
Latin verses prefixed to his tragedy, ‘ Albertus 
Wallenstein’ (1639), are from the pen of the then 
high master, the younger Alexander Gill. From 
the pedigree we learn that Henry Glapthorne pro- 
ceeded to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
whence he matriculated as a pensioner on 8 July, 
1624 ; but he did not, apparently, graduate. His 
elder half-brother, George Glapthorne, chief bailiff 
of the Liberty of the Isle of Ely, and J.P. for the 
same, who offended the Cromwellians by getting 
elected M.P. for Ely in 1654, was surety for the 
poet, William Browne, of Tavistock, on his admis- 
sion to the Inner Temple in March, 1611/12, he 
having been himself admitted in 1611. George 
Glapthorne died at Whittlesey in 1668 or 1669, 
for on 20 February, 1669, his estate was adminis- 
tered to by Matthew Tayler, the guardian assigned 
to his granddaughter, Priscilla Glapthorne, his 
widow Sarah renouncing administration (‘ Admon. 
Act Book,’ P. C. C., 1669, f. 12). Robert Glap- 
thorne, ‘‘of Cambridge, Esqr.,” mentions in his 
will, proved in London in January, 1680 (P. C. CO. 
5, Bath), a daughter Priscilla, the wife of Richard 
Drury, Esq., and an uncle, Charles Glapthorne. 

Gorpon Goopwiy, 


Era 1x Exctish Monxisn Curonorocy. (See 
ante, p. 421.)—By a mischance that I greatly regret, 
my extract of Mr. Stevenson’s erroneous assertion 
respecting Ideler did not comprise the matter of 
& foot-note in which the ‘Handbuch’ is cited. In 
consequence of this the remarks made respecting 
Mr, Stevenson’s supposed omission are without 
meaning. On p. 423, col. 1, 1. 1, after ‘‘ Mayence,” 
insert educated ; and in the foot-note ft, p,. 421, 
col, 2, for ‘iii. c. vj.” read ii. c. xrvij. 

A. ANScOMBE. 

“Tae Gattant Sorprer.”—Loudon, in his 
‘Encyclopedia of Plants,’ shows two varieties 
of Galinsogea, natives of South America, which 
received that name in honour of Galinsoga, First 
Physician tothe Queen of Spain and Superintendent 
of the Garden of Madrid, A correspondent of the 
Times bas lately found one of these plants growing 
abundantly on the right shore of the Thames near 
Kew Gardens, and rejoicing in the name of “‘ the 
gallant soldier.” We may expect a riverside public 
to follow with a sign showing a Gordon Highlander 
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bayoneting an Afridi, I need hardly say that I 
have no wish to see this new plant-name pressed 
in the pages of the ‘H. E. D.’ It may be con- 
sidered as safe as “Gypsy Philip” and “ stuff- 
and-nonsense,”’ KILLIGREW, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


*COUNTERFEITS AND TRINKETS.”—In Ray’s 
‘Collection of English Words’ (1674) this is said to 
be a Cheshire expression, meaning ‘* porringers and 
sausers,” I wonder if any of your readers can 
illustrate or explain this obscure entry. 

Tar Epiror or 
‘Tar Evouisn Diavect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


‘Tue Ropiap.’—I shall be very grateful for any 
information réspecting the following book : ‘‘ The 
Rodiad. By George Coleman. 22 pages. London: 
Cadell & Murray, Fleet Street. 1820.” The 
motto on the title is “The Schoolmaster’s Joy is 
to flog” (Gray). Tor SHEtr. 


ArmorIAL,—OCan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me whether Ulrich von Hutten (who was Luther’s 
friend), whose arms are given as ‘‘Gules, two 
bendlets sinister or. Crest, a pair of wings coloured 
as the shield,” is of the same family as Hiitte von 
Anspach, whose arms Rietstap gives as ‘‘ Hiitte 
de Hensbach, Bay. (M. et), De sa, A une teute 
carrée d’arg : O, un demi-vol aux armes de |’écu.” 
You will notice that both crests are similar. The 
curator of the Walallah, in Germany, tells me that 
they are of the same family. Will any student 
of German heraldry communicate with me on the 
subject? Any information on the above will be 
very acceptable. Horr. 

41, Endsleigh Road, Ealing. 


“ Pecamorp.”—What is the meaning ard deri- 
vation of the word “ Pegamoid”? I am using 
“ Pegamoid” cartridges, and very good they are ; 
and I heard of another article called “ Pegamoid ” 
the other day, but forget what it was. Will any 
of your correspondents help me? I cannot find 
the word in Nuttall, the latest dictionary I have. 

Wa. Granam Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts. 


Press Prosecutions. — The Daily News of 
1 Dec. contains the following telegram, dated St. 
Petersburg, 29 Nov. :— 

“The Minister of the Interior has issued an order 
prohibiting four newspapera—the People, the Echoes of 


the World, the Son of the Fatherland, and the German 
St. Petersburg News—from publishing advertisements, 


This is a disciplinary penalty imposed upon them for 
having reproduced from the Svet a seditious letter 
written by some students of the Warsaw University.” 
As this method of punishment of newspaper pro- 
prictors is new to me, I shall be glad to know 
of any other instances of the kind. N.S. S, 


Avutnor oF Book Wantep.—Oan any one tell 
me who is the author of : “A complete | History | 
of the late | Revolution | from | the first Rise of it 
to this present Time, | In Three Parts | shewing, 
&e. To which is Added | A Postcript, by way of 
seasonable advice to the Jacobite Party. | London, 
Printed for Samuel Clement at the Lute in St. 
Paul's Church- Yard, 1691” ? Numerous MS. notes, 
in the court hand of the last century, refer to it 
unhesitatingly as being written by Bishop Burnet ; 
but I find no trace of it in Lowndes amongst his 
works, F, L, 

Delwood Croft, York. 


Pirert Rixas,—Why are the rings formed of 
twisted strands of gold with small bead-like pro- 
jections on the upper part of them called “ pilgrim 
rings”? I believe them to be copied from Saxon 
rings. Sometimes they are merely the twisted 
strands without the beads. They are not Pater- 
noster rings, nor are they meant to serve as a 
rosary. They are quite a modern invention ; to 
the best of my belief they have only been made 
some six or seven years. I am anxious to know 
how they obtained their name, and why they are 
sup) to be in any way connected with pilgrims, 

Frorence Pegacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


A Sararis Gem.—Worlidge (‘ Antique Gems,’ 
1768, No, 80) has engraved a copy of a Greek oval 
gem on beryl, formerly Dr. Chauncey’s. In the 
descriptive list, which contains many inaccuracies, 
it is simply styled ‘‘ Jupiter.” Under the gem is 
the name “Jupiter Serips,” of course a _mis- 
spelling for Serapis, or more correctly Sarapis, or 
Sar-Apis. It is a fine, noble, Sophocles-like head 
in profile, bearing an unusually high modius, and 
so undoubtedly Sarapis, whom Bishop Taylor (‘ On 
Picturing God,’ bk. ii. sec. vii.), Vossius, and some 
of the Christian fathers, identified with the Hebrew 
patriarch Joseph, sometime Vizier of Egypt (Gib- 
bon, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 1783, v. 108). Engraved 
on the gem, under the head, in large letters, is the 
word, “OVOAOV.” What is the full meaning of 
this word and its connexion with Sarapis ? 


Jouy Stuart anp Henry — John 
Stuart Talbot was born in London about 1772; 
married, about 1800 (and it is said, beneath bim), 
Priscilla, born about 1775, daughter of ——; went 
to sea, and destroyed his family papers ; emigrated 
to the Cape Colony with Hezekiah Sephton’s 
party in 1820, together with his wife and six 
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children, and was living in Graham’s Town, Cape 
Colony, from 1860 to 1866, in which latter year 
he probably died there. (Another account, how- 
ever, states that he died about 1856.) Henry Talbot, 
third son of the above, born 1813, emigrated from 
the Cape to Salt Lake City, U.S., for the purpose 
of joining the Mormons. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ supply me with further information 
respecting these personages, connected with the 
former of whom there appears to have been a 
romantic story ? James Tapor. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Picture oF Tat QueEey,—I have an interesting 
photo of a picture of the Queen when an infant, 
about six or seven months old, with her mother 
the Duchess of Kent, taken from an old miniature 
painted on ivory. It is desired to find the artist’s 
name, which does not appear on the picture. Will 
you kindly assist me in the matter! It is sup- 
posed to have been painted about 1819, Novem- 
ber or December, or early in January, 1820, at 
Sidmouth, where the family were residing, and 
where the Duke of Kent died on the 25th of that 
month (January). The infant is represented in the 
arms of her mother, with right hand open and ex- 
tended, It is believed to be the only portrait 
extant of the Queen at that period. 

Freperic 


Tae Rose.—Can you give me any 
information about the legend (or fable) of the 
Christmas rose ? Harotp W. Saypersoy, 


Emma Corsett.—I have an engraving entitled 
* Virtue weeping at the Tomb of Emma Corbett,’ 
published in 1787 by R. Wilkinson, engraved by 
Playter, after Angelica Kauffman. Who was 
Emma Corbett, and who is now the owner of the 
original picture ? G. H. Suepserp. 
Lafford, Streatham Park, 8.W. 


Otp Evetisn Bos-taitep Suerppoc. — Can 
any correspondent inform me how old this breed is, 
and whether the animal is referred to by the earlier 
writers on farming economy? The dog, I believe, 
has a very profuse, bard, shaggy coat, the legs also 
being heavily coated ; and is said to be a better 
animal for working among cattle than the Scotch 
sheepdog or collie. R. Hevozr Wattace. 


Morto; ‘‘Nopa Seyectvs.” — Book stamp, 
three harts statant. Over the shield three acorns, 
Motto as given. On an English book printed 1640. 
Can any one supply name of owner of this shield ? 

W. W. G. 


James Bottow anp Warson’s ‘History oF 
Havirax.’—At the end of Watson’s ‘ History of 
Halifax,’ 1775, is an anonymous ‘ Catalogue of 
Plants,’ of which James Bolton, of Halifax, is 
believed to be the author. A few years later he 
published ‘ Filices Britannice’ and ‘An History 


of Funguses.’ He appears to have subsequently 

acknowledged the authorship of the catalogue, and 

it is attribated to him in the ‘Dictionary of 

National Biography’ and elsewhere. But I have 

failed to obtain any satisfactory proof. Can any 

of readers help me ? W. B. Crump. 
ifax, 


“Jerry Syeax.”—In what play or farce was 
this character originally introduced ? The name has 
passed into the language? The “ Artful Dodger” 
owes its origin to ‘Oliver Twist,’ but the former 
name is of much greater antiquity. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Jerry Sneak is a henpecked husband in Foote’s ‘ Mayor 
of Garratt’ (Haymarket, July, 1763). Weston was the 
first exponent of a character the idea of which is eaid to 
be taken from Shadwell’s ‘ Epsom Wells.’] . 


Cuartes Cravpivs Paiturs.—I am anxious 
to learn something of the birth and parentage of 
the above, to whom there was erected a memorial 
from the pen of Dr. Johnson (so it is stated) at the 
porch of the church in Wolverhampton. He is 
there said to have been born in Wales, and to 
have died after making the tour of Europe in 
1732, D. M. R. 


Sir Wittram Fieetwoop, or Cranrorp, 
MippLesex.—According to most accounts he was 
the eldest son of Thomas Fleetwood, Master of the 
Mint, by his second wife. He held the office of 
Receiver of the Court of Wards, and was knighted 
at the Charterhouse 11 May, 1603. Very little is 
upon record concerning this member of the once 
wide-spread Fleetwood family, yet he founded at 
least two distinguished branches—the Fleetwoods 
of Aldwinckle, Northants, and the Fleetwoods of 
Sweden, being ancestor of the well-known General 
Charles Fleetwood. Can any correspondent fur- 
nish additional particulars to the little given in the 
baronetages ? W. D. Ping. 


Wetso Hysy-noox.—In the preface to the 
edition of 1849 of the Rev. F. W. Faber’s ‘ Hymns,’ 
which is reprinted in the second edition, published, 
according to the date of the preface, in 1861, the 
following sentence appears, after a reference to 
Wesley’s ‘ Hymns’ and Olney’s ‘ Collections’:— 

“The Welsh hymn-book is in two goodly volumes and 
helps to keep alive the well-known Welsh fanaticiem, 
The German hymn-book, with its captivating double 
rhymes, outdoes Luther's Bible as a support to the now 
decaying cause of Protestantism in the land of its birth.” 
What is the Welsh bymn-book to which Father 
Faber refers ? D. M. R. 


Sayp-parer.—I am told that J. M.,an old man 
who used to live at Bottesford, in Lincolnshire, is 
said to have used fish-skin with the scales on 
instead of sand-paper when making chairs in pre- 
paration for his wedding. He was born early 
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enough in the last century to remember bearing 
ple say, with horror, that the French had be- 
eaded their king, and he married while young, 
Was fish-skin ordinarily used for sand-papering 
in bygone days? When was sand-paper first 
made ? Manet Peacock. 


Ercninas,— What information can you give 
regarding the two or three etchings existing of 
Rembrandt’s picture of ‘ Christ healing the Sick’? 
What is their approximate value? E. B. 


“DREsseD UP TO THE NINES.”—What is the 
origin of this expression? I have heard it often 
applied to an over-dressed woman. Probably a 
Yorkshire phrase. Waitsy, 


Srevers.—Has any portrait been published of 
R. J. 8. Stevens, the well-known glee-writer, who 
died in 1837? I should be glad of any information 
on this matter. A. F. H. 


Sramp-cottectine, —Is there any record of 
when foreign stamps first began to be systematic- 
ally collected? It would date back to the earliest 
days of the postal system if there could be accepted 
Mr. Philip Kent’s translation (published in 1880) 
of Balzac’s ‘ Le Cousin Pons,’ in which it is said : 

“All ye who can no longer drink from that vessel 
which has in every age been termed the cup of pleasure, 
apply yourselves to the task of collecting—no matter 
what ; even postage-stamps have been collected.” 

But Balzac’s phrase, thrown into parentheses, was 
(“on a collectionné des affiches!”) not timbres 
postes ; and philately, as it has come to be called, 
does not appear necessarily to have been known 
to the creator of Pons. Atrrep F, Ropsrys. 


Cor. Wittram Keene. — Wanted information 
as to parentage of Col. William Keene, of Norfolk, 
supposed to have been in the service of the 
H.E.1.C. His son, the Rev. Talbot Keene, rector 
of Brigstock, Northants, died 1824, aged eighty- 
nine ; his daughter, Elizabeth C. Keene, married, 
in India in 1765, John Johnstone, of Alloa, Esq. 
Where are wills of officers dying in India to be 
found? Are there any official publicatious of the 
H.E.1.C. likely to give information about Col. 


Keene as early as 1750 or earlier? A reply will | 


be thankfully received by 
A. W. Coryetivs Hatten, 


Parsonage, Alloa, N.B, 


Ler, Earts or LicnFrizLp.—Some years since 
I believe that a claim was made to the above 
earldom, but without success. I should be obliged 
if any one will refer me to the date, and also 
inform me whether the claim was brought before a 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords, 
and, if so, where I can find the particulars, Any 


information on the subject will oblige. 
D. T. 


Beplies, 


MEMORIAM,’ LIV. 
(8 §, xii. 387.) 

I hope I may try to solve the difficulty raised 
by Mr. Lawrence Forp. After making a very 
courteous reference to my ‘ Memoir of Jowett,’ he 
objects to my drawing the inference from Tenny- 
son’s stanza beginning 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
that ‘‘the whole passage implies a hope that there 
will be a heaven even for the moths and worms.” 
Now, I am certainly not alone in thinking that no 
other construction can be put on the stanza, and 
especially on the last line— 
Or but subserves another’s gain, 
Surely in this line “but” means “only.” If so, 
the passage seems to imply a ‘‘ trust,” not merely 
that the destruction even of a worm or moth is not 
in vain, but that it does not subserve the gain 
only of other sentient beings. In fact, the death 
of a “shrivelled” moth is an advantage, not only 
to our curtains and clothes, but to the shrivelled 
moth itself. How can this be if the sbrivelled 
moth remains unconscious for ever? My point 
| will be made clearer if we consider the drift of the 
| whole canto. In the first stanza the poet trusts 
that good—clearly posthumous good—will be the 
| goal of all human ills. But to this view there is 
/an obvious objection. If good is the goal of all 
human ills, why not of all ills whatever? And, 
conversely, if not of all ills whatever, why of 
human ills? In the second stanza the poet fore- 
stalls such an objection by extending his principle 
so as to make it include all ills. And that there 
| may be no mistake as to his meaning, he goes on 
in the third stanza to apply his principle to such 
low forms of life as worms and moths, It is plain 
'that the stanzas of the canto hang together ; so 
that what is claimed for worms and moths in the 
third stanza must be substantially the same as 
what is claimed for men in the first stanza. It is 
| to all sentient beings—to the lowest as well as to 
the highest—that the poet in the fourth stanza 
| hopes that good will fall— 
And every winter change to spring. 

May I venture to add that I have touched on 
this, as well as on other aspects of Tennyson's 
theology, in an article on his ‘ Social Philosophy,’ 
which is reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, 
| in my ‘ Safe Studies’ (W. Rice)? 

Lionet A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d’Angleterre, Biarritz. 


There can, I think, be no doubt that Tennyson, 
in the stanza referred to, speaks literally—means 
the actual worm and moth. He has been lament- 
ing (lii.) his unworthiness, and the unworthiness 
of his song, when compared with the friend whose 
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loss he mourns, The answer comes: “Do not 
fret that life is imperfect ; Time shall yet sunder 
good from evil.” This leads him to reflect (liii.) 
how often he has known a stormy and foolish 
youth give place to a ‘‘ manhood hale and green”; 
and then, with widening view, looking round on 
nature as a whole, with this idea of the evolution 
of good from evil in his mind, the hope springs up 
within him (liv.) that not only shall man himself 
finally attain perfection, but that ‘‘ nothing walks 
with aimless feet” ; that “ not one life,” however 
humble, shall be cast away as rubbish when God's 
purpose for the world is fulfilled :— 
That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel'd in a fruitless fire, * 
Or but subserves another's gain. 
And of this wish that “‘ of the living whole no life 
may fail,” he asks (lv.), Does it not come from 
that within us which is likest God? And if so, 
are not God and Nature at strife, since Nature, 
careful of the type, is so careless of the individual 
that of fifty seeds she often brings one only to 
fruit? ‘Careful of the type!” he cries (lvi.) ; 
not so, even! Do not the fossils we upturn every 
day show us that her very types are allowed to 
perish by thousands ; that “she cares for nothing ; 
all shall go”? And his thought comes back to man 
with the burden of a deeper doubt. Shall he, too, 
Who loved, who suffer'd countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal'd within the iron hills? 
If so, the “ dragons of the prime”—and, we may 
add, the moth and worm that seem to us so 
insignificant —were “mellow music matched with 
him.” And there is as yet no answer to the ques- 
tion ; he can but cry—in the most pathetic verse 
of the whole poem— 
O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 
I have numbered the sections as in the complete 
edition of Tennyson (1891). In the nineteenth 
edition.of ‘In Memoriam’ (1867) they are differ- 
ently numbered, the section now numbered xxxix, 
not being then included in the poem. When was 
it added? An answer to this question will greatly 
oblige. CO. B, 


Jones, Cuartist (8 §, xii. 429, 458), 
—The late Ernest Jones was no relation either to 
my father, the late Right Hon. Thomas Milner- 
Gibson, of Theberton House, Suffolk, nor to his 
wife, a daughter of the Rev. Sir Thomas Gery 
Callum, eighth and last baronet, of Hardwick. 
The only relative I ever heard my father speak of 


* The desire of the moth for the star. 
Shelley. 


was a certain John Gibson, of Ipswich, Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, who is mentioned in ‘ Margaret 
Catchpole,’ and of whose death there is an account 
in Gent. Mag., 1840. He left no issue. I am 
curious to know what rumour led to the query, 
and should be most grateful to Crio if she would 
be kind enough to communicate with me on a (to 
me) interesting subject, as I am publishing a work 
on my parents’ families, 
Gery F.S.A. 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Turonatps Roap (8 §, xii. 286, 435).— 
Whether through my own act or that of the usually 
faithful printers, I have appeared to commit 
the very error the commission of which by the 
Post Office is the subject of R. B. P.’s communica- 
tion, It was my wish to show that the Post Office 
error of turning Theobalds into Theobald’s was 
shared by the early editions of Pepys, where not 
only was the improper apostrophe inserted, but a 
possessor invented to justify the possessive case. 

Pepys, on reaching Bishop Stortford, on return 
from a journey beyond Cambridge, turned off by 
Hoddesdon and Theobalds to avoid the bad road 
through Epping Forest. A careless speller, accord- 
ing to the custom of his times, he wrote Stafford 
for Stortford and Tibalds for Theobalds; but he 
would have had no temptation to insert an apo- 
strophe, nor to account for it by putting a Mr. 
Tibald in the index, This gentleman does not 
appear in the index of the 1875-9 edition, and a 
note explains that the place intended is Theobalds, 
where | I. died. While the road lying a 
little north of Holborn still struggles to preserve 
the name, Kingsgate Street marks the way up to 


it. KILLIGREW. 
Jounstone oF Wampnray §, xi. 508; 
xii. 296, 364, 430).—Any casual reader of Sin 


Hersert Maxwe.t’s comments on my possibly 
very imperfect notes might suppose that they were 
a compilation of falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition, Fortunately his style is not that 
which, as a rule, is adopted in ‘N.& Q” If Sir 
Hersert Maxwetut’s reference to a “ schoolboy ” 
indicates that be considers I am only learning, then 
I agree with him. The longer I live the less I 
appear to know, and the more I feel I have to 
learn, I will not trouble Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL as to the “form” to which he belongs. But 
what does he disprove? Absolutely nothing. Let 
me try to follow his note. He objects to my saying 
‘* prior to,” &. Why? Because, forsooth, I do 
not fix exact dates. Well, I think any fair reader 
will be satisfied with the dates I gave. I did not use 
the words put into my mouth with respect to the for- 
tified towers. Sin Herpertasks, “Why specialize 
Annandale?” Well, if one is talking or writing 
about that special district or county, is it not 
unreasonable, not to say silly, to ask such a ques- 
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tion? Then as to the origin of the name John- 
ston, I said “is attributed” to Janville or 
Jeanville. Sire Hersert says the origin ‘is 
tolerably clear” to have been John from ‘‘ docu- 
mentary evidence.” I think I made reference to 
“documentary evidence” as well, Readers will 
form their own opinion as to the great difference 
on the score of correctness. But I did not, nor do 
I, presume to be either a judge or an authority on 
the question, I must leave that to other and 
more qualified hands, I did not. say that Argyle 
was a surname in Dumfriesshire, or that it was a 
Border name, but I did venture the opinion that 
** Ay’ll” in the auditor’s decree meant Argyle. If 
I am wrong in this assumption, Sir Herperr 
MaxXweEtt may, in a courteous manner, put me 
right. I am next found fault with for ‘‘ com- 
placently”” repeating a ‘‘silly fable.” What is 
specially meant here by ‘‘ complacently” I do not 
know ; but if I have mentioned a “ silly fable "—to 
use Sin Herpert Maxwe words—in a pleasing 
way, it is better to have done this than to adopt a 
caustic method of arraignment. But can he dis- 
prove what I said? That’s more to the point. 
He is ruffled by my selecting ‘‘ at random” a few 
Johnstone marriages. Who told him so? How 
does he know how I selected them? Still, 
the important matter is, Have I made any 
errors in the marriages I have referred to? If so, 
by all means put me right. Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL confesses himself “curious.” I agree with 
him. I take it that Maxwell, Murray, Carlyle, 
Carruthers, Crichton, &c., are native, in contra- 
distinction to those planted by William and his 
followers. Why Sin Hersert Maxwete refers 
to Sauchieburn passes my understanding, because 
I never in my life said it was in Dumfriesshire. 
Inadvertently I used the word ‘‘ wound” for 
accident,” and upon this Sin Herpert Max- 
WELL hangs his effort to prejudicially connect 
myself with ‘‘ historians.” He is disquieted at the 
words ‘‘To be continued.” Readers may well be 
equally so if further notes are to provoke similar 
outbursts. Cnas, Jonas, 


Ropert Serseant-at-Law (8 §, x, 
254).—He died in the parish of St. Swithin, Lin- 
coln, in the beginning of 1642. By will dated 
30 Dec., 1641, and proved 16 May, 1642, he 
bequeathed to his daughter Susan and her heirs 
‘*my farme of Dallerby, and my houses and close called 
the ffryers, and the close called the Tower close, and my 
fower Closes neare Carholm auntientlie called Norman- 
crofte, and now Carholme Closes, and all the rest of my 
freehold howses and grounds in the Cittie of Lincolne 
and suburbs thereof,” 

Gorvon Goopwiy. 


Scortish Mararace Law §. xii. 328),— 
The question was brought before the Court of 
Session in Scotland in the case of Kerr v. Martin, 


the parents of the illegitimate children born in 
concubinage, after the dissolution of a lawfal mar- 
riage, intermarry with each other, so as to legitimate 
the first-born children? It was decided by the 
barest possible majority (seven to six) of the whole 
judges that such intervening marriage, followed 
by the birth of children, would not bar the 
legitimation of the first-born illegitimate issue by 
the intermarriage of their parents. In the dis- 
cussion it was maintained for the pursuer that 
legitimation per subsequens matrimonium, intro- 
duced by Constantine into the civil law, and 
adopted into the Scottish system, proceeded on a 
fiction of law that the parties subsequently 
marrying were actually married at the con- 
ception of the children, while it was main- 
tained for the defender that the legitimation 
did not depend on any fiction, but originated in 
civil law in consequence of enlarged views of 
policy and morality as an inducement to parents 
to enter into a married state. The learned 
opinions of the judges in the case are well worthy 
of perusal. A. Retp, 
Auchterarder, 


B. T. has touched a very nice point on which 
there is plenty of opinion. Voet held that legiti- 
mation per subsequens matrimonium was complete 
for all purposes, notwithstanding that another 
marriage had intervened between the birth and 
the marriage of one of the parents. Erskine put 
forward the doctrine that, “although the second 
marriage might legitimate the bastard with his 
brothers of the full blood, yet the intervening 
marriage was so far a mid impediment that the 
children born of it were not prejudiced by the 
legitimation.” In the case of Kerr (6 March, 
1840), a bare majority of the judges decided that 
an intervening marriage is no impediment to 
legitimation per subsequens matrimontum ; but the 
whole Court were of opinion that had there been 
children of the intervening marriage their rights 
could not be prejudiced. (See Bell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Law of Scotland.’) 

Herpert Maxwett. 


Anne Bronte (8 §S, xii. 403).—From a diary 
kept by my grandmother, then Miss Elizabeth Firth, 
of Kipping House, Thornton, I am able to give 
your correspondent the information he desires in 
regard to the date and place of birth of Anne 
Bronté. Under the date 17 January, 1820, my 
grandmother writes, ‘‘Ann Bronté born; the 
other children spent the day here.” Accordingly 
she was born at Thornton, and was, I feel sure, 
christened ‘* Anne,” the entry quoted by your 
correspondent which gives “Annie” being an 
error of transcription. 

Further, under the date 25 February, my grand- 
mother writes, ‘‘Mr. Bronté was licenced to 


6 March, 1840, the point at issue being, Could 


Haworth”; under 25 March (before the removal 
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to Haworth had taken place), “ Ann Bronté was 
christened by Mr. Morgan; F. Outhwaite and I 
were godmothers.” Miss Firth’s cash account, 
moreover, states, *‘ Gave at A, Bronté’s christening 
—1l!.” Under April 5th she writes, “Took leave 
of Mr. Bronté’s before leaving home.” (The strange 
expression ‘‘ Mr, Bronté’s” occurs frequently in 
the diary as an abbreviation for ‘‘ Mr. Bronté’s 
family.”) Accordingly at this date the Brontés 
had still not left Thornton. My grandmother 
was away from home at Scarborough from 5 April 
to 12 May, and it was during these weeks that 
the removal of the Brontés to Haworth must have 
taken place, 

Perhaps I may add that, before seeing your 
correspondent’s letter, I was on the point of pub- 
lishing Miss Firth’s diary so far as it throws light 
on the Bronte history. G. C. Moore Smiru. 


Sartpetre (8 §. xii. 388).—Mr. cannot 
have forgotten ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S, v, 228, 353, 476. 
W. O. B. 


Probably William Bishopp may have been salt- 
petre man for Fulbam, as at that period the chief 
source of supply of the ealtpetre required for the 
manufacture of gunpowder was earth from floors 
of stables, &c. 

The ealtpetre man was authorized by law to 
break up floors of stables, dovecots, and other 
places purposely left unpaved in order that the 
animal matter might freely impregnate the earth. 
There is some information on the subject in 
Waters’s ‘ Parish Registers ’ (see p. 65, edit. 1887), 
where we read that even the floor of a church was 
attacked by a saltpetre man in 1624. 

I. Goutn. 


So at St. Giles’s, Durham, 1595, we find ‘‘a 
seement to the Salt peter man a penne of the 
und, xd.” See ‘Memorials of St. Giles’s,’ 
urtees Soc., p. 22, where there is a long and 
valuable note on the subject, with a reference to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 376, 433, 460. J.T. F. 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durbam. 


Dr. Tnforpnite pe Gareycizres (8 §, xii. 
369). —The following extract is from Granger's 
* Biographical History of England,’ fifth edition, 
1824, vol. v. p. 226 :— 

“ Theophilus de Garenciéres (of the College of Physi- 
ciane, London), sitting at a table, On the print is this 
distich :— 

Gallica quem genuit, retinetque Britannica tellus, 

Calluit Hermetis quicquid in arte fuit. 
W. Dolle ec. bh. sb. Before his ‘ Translation of Nostra- 
A short account of De Garenciéres follows. 
Ropert Piexporyt. 

Consult the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xx. 434; ‘N. & Q.,’ GES. xii. 267, 293, 332, 
397 ; and especially Mr, Robert H, Skaife’s ‘ Mar- 


riages in York Minster,’ 1874, 
from the Yorksh, Arch. Jour.). 


Bee 1x Amper (8 §, xii. 388).—I have not 
a copy of Herrick just now at hand, therefore 
cannot say whether any of his editors have noticed 
this strange blunder—for a blunder it most cer- 
tainly is if he really did write ‘ Marshal's” for 
Martial’s. The allusion is, of course, to the 
epigram, ‘* De Ape Electro inclusa ” (iv. 32). 

F. Noroarte. 


Herrick has disguised a Latin name by Angli- 
cizing it, For ‘*Marshal” read Martial, in 
whose ‘ Epigrams,’ Book iv., No, 32, is ‘De Ape 
Electro inclusa.” No. 59 in the same book is 
De Vipera Electro inclusa.” Cf, ‘ Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ 1. 169. ‘ B. 


Wrrnesses (8 §, xii, 327).—It must be borne 
in mind that the term ‘‘ infant” has no definite 
meaning according to the law of Scotland. In 
Scotland “infancy” is divided into two periods, 
which cannot be better described than in the words 
of Erskine (‘ An Institute of the Law of Scotland,’ 
new edition, Edinburgh, 1871, vol. i. p. 188) :— 

“The Roman Law takes notice of several ages, as 
infancy, the age next to infancy, the age next to 
puberty, puberty itself, and majority; and though the 
Law of Scotland makes some difference in each of these, 
the stages of life principally distinguished with us are 
only three : pupilarity or pupilage, puberty or minority, 
and majority. A child is in pupilage from the birth till 
the age of fourteen, if a male, and till twelve, if a 
female. Minority begins where pupilarity ends, and 
continues till majority, which is by our law the age of 
twenty-one years, both in males and females, But 
minority, when made use of in a larger sense, includes 
all under age, whether pupils or puberes.” 

It is true that the term ‘‘ infant” is used some- 
what inconsistently in various Acts of Parliament 
applicable to Scotland. For example, in the Bet- 
ting and Loans (Infants) Act, 1892, ‘‘ infant” 
means and includes “any minor or pupil” (§ 7); 
and in the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886, the 
word means “ pupil” (§ 8) (Green’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law of Scotland,’ vol. vi. p. 324). 
These exceptions, however, do not alter the strict 
legal meaning of the terms “ pupil” and “ minor.” 
A pupil is held to be in a state of absolute legal 
incapacity, while a minor (in the strict acceptation 
of the term) is in a state of limited capacity. 
According to modern Scots law, any male or 
female of the age of fourteen or over who is sub- 
ject to no legal incapacity, such as insanity or 
blindness, may act as what is called an ‘‘instra- 
mentary witness.” It will be observed that though 
a female becomes a minor at twelve years of age 
she cannot act as witness to a deed until she is 
fourteen, The same law held good in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (and in earlier times 
also), with this exception, that it was doubtful 
whether or not a woman could legally act as an 
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**instrumentary witness.” That uncertainty existed 
until 1868, when an Act was passed giving women 
the same privileges as men in this respect. The 
Act was retrospective in its effect, so that no deed 
of any date could now be disputed on the ground 
that the witness was a female, if fourteen years 
of age or over. 
In the case of Campbell v, Robertson, in 1698, 
the Court of Session adjudicated on a deed to 
which one of the instrumentary witnesses was a 
boy of fourteen. In the case of Davidson v. 
Charteris, in 1738, the Court reduced a contract 
because one of the instrumentary witnesses was a 
few days under fourteen, 
It may not be out of place to note here that a 
Scots Act was passed in 1540 providing that all 
writs should be signed by the parties thereto before 
witnesses. Down to that date the parties appended 
their seals, and did not generally sign the deed. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century sealing 
fell gradually out of use. It was not made clear 
by the Act of 1540 that the witnesses required to 
sign at all, and an Act was passed in 1681 requir- 
ing, among other things, that two witnesses should 
sign all legal writs. That is still the law, with 
some statutory exceptions,jwhere one witness is 
sufficient, J. A. 
Edinburgh. 


By the old practice of Scottish courts witnesses 
in statu pupillari—i. e., under fourteen years of 
age—were disqualified from giving evidence in civil 
causes, as being incapable of understanding the 
moral obligation of an oath. Was it on the same 
grounds that women also were inadmissible as 
witnesses? At the present day witnesses to a 
formal written deed must be above fourteen years 
of age. The disqualification of sex was removed 
by 31 & 32 Vict, c. 101, s, 139, 

Hersert Maxwett, 

There does not seem to have been any disability 
in Scotland in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in minors above fourteen years of age acting 
as instrumentary witnesses, Pupils, however, 
who had not attained that age were incompetent 
witnesses. A contract was held to be void in a 
case where one of the witnesses was under it 
(Dempster v. Charteris, 12 December, 1738). 

A. G. Rei, 


Auchterarder 


“Birp OF HUNDRED prEs” §, xii. 369). 
— Platts’s ‘Hindistini Dictionary’ explains 
machranga as “a halcyon, kingfisher”; and 
Monier Williams’s ‘Sanskrit Dictionary’ gives 
the same interpretation for matsy«-ranka, or -ranga, 
or -rangaka, Donatp Feravson, 

Croydon, 

This would appear to ke the Pandion haliaétus, 
the osprey, called by the natives mucharera and 
macharang (‘Catalogue of Birds in H.E,1.0. 


Museum,’ i, 52). If so, the “ dyes” were from the 
dyer’s. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Queen Anne as Empress (8" S, xii. 368).—In 
1718 Thomas Gordon looked forward to the time 
when ‘‘ George the Twentieth” would be “ King 
of Great Britain, Emperor of all Europe, and 
Arbitrator of the Peace of Asia, a.p. 2718” (* Cor- 
dial for Low Spirits,’ p. 35). W. C. B. 


“ Opey THe Service (8 §, xii. 
168, 258, 330, 395).—All I meant was that Blunt, 
by inventing the spelling boughsome, seemed to 
suggest that buxom meant bowsome, or pliant like 
the bough of a tree, and so it does, but there is no 
etymological connexion between bow and bough. 
Blunt was a clever guesser, but no aes 

Bp, Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Tue ALTERNATIVE Pronovn (8" §, xii. 367).— 
The syntax of the Saturday Review is very fre- 
quently wrong. It is so, of course, in the case 
cited by Mr. Bayne, as Mr. Bayne himeelf is 
doubtless aware. Either=any one of two, and 
requires the verb in the singular. 

have been censured for writing, ‘‘ There were 
flags on either side of the street.” This, however, 
is quite correct, either being here, in accordance 
with old usage, equivalent to each. “On either 
side one” (John xix. 18). ©. C. B. 


“Tuer” or (8 xii. 268, 375).— 
Considering the prevalence of the use of the phrase 
‘* it’s me,” even among fairly educated people, our 
grammarians might very well recognize this form of 
speech as a legitimate equivalent to the French c’est 
moi, and hall-mark it with one of their slang terms 
— nominatival dative,” or something of that sort, 
They will have to do this sooner or later. That 
in French moi has supplanted je is evident from 
the preservation in Gallic legal documents of the 
opening phrase “ Je, N. N.” 
Joun Hosson Martruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Cricket, &c., 1n THE United States (8" S, 
xii. 326).—It seems only fair to state that the 
curious blunder concerning a “ wicket-keeper,” as 
defined by the earlier editions of Webster’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary,’ and pointed out by Q. V., has been cor- 
rected, since in the later edition of 1890 the 
definition runs as follows: ‘* Wicket-keeper. The 
player who stands behind the wicket to catch the 
balls and endeavour to put the batsman out.” 
Farr Pray. 


Otpest Trees 1n THE Wor tp §, iii. 207, 
311, 336 ; iv. 97; xii. 171,232, 330).—My fellow- 
readers may be interested to know that I havea 
rose-stock in my garden budded from the Hildes- 


heim tree, which I had the pleasure of seeing more 
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than once in 1887. The cutting I brought away 
failed to reach England ; but the energy of a friend 
procured another, the outcome of which I trust 
may long remind me of her kindness and of that 
charming nook of the world from which the trea- 
sure came, Sr. Swirnty. 


Davy Famiry (8 xii. 188).—Mr. Davy 
will find many details of interest regarding the 
Davys in the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, Boston, January, 1894, p. 136 
and onward. These particulars were derived from 
the genealogical gleanings of Mr. Waters, who has 
long been in that line a worthy successor of Col. 


Chester. James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Westcote’s ‘View of Devonshire,’ 598, gives 
arms of Davy of Sandford, Azure, three roses on 
a chief or, a lion passant sable. John Davy, son 
of Robert Davy, of Crediton, was thrice mayor of 
Exeter (1584, 1594, 1604), J.C. P. 


A Srvart Burien at Wispecna (8"§, xii. 325). 
—In connexion with the above it may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers to know that the 
following entry occurs in the parish register of 
Northorpe, near Kirton-in-Lindsey: ‘‘ Ellenor, the 
daughter of Mr. Robert Stewart, an Irish gent. 
was buryed the xxiiij. of September [1642].” It 
would be interesting to know something of Mr. 
Robert Stewart and his daughter. Had they fled, 
I wonder, from Ireland to far-away Lincolnshire, 
on account of the disturbed state of the former 
country ? Epwarp Peacock. 


Hatcnumeyts Cavrcnes (8 §, xi, 387, 454, 
513; xii. 29, 112, 193).—Kitiicrew rightly notices 
that my original query on this subject has never 
been replied to, viz., whether the custom of placing 
hatchments in churches is obsolete, and, if so, when 
it ceased ; also what is the earliest example of a 
hatchment in existence. I can now state that a 
hatchment which was placed on Iping House, 
Midhurst, at the death of Sir Charles Hamil- 
ton in 1892, was afterwards removed and fixed 
in Midburst Church, Sussex. At the time of 
the death of my father, the late William Leveson 
Gower, of Titeey Place, Surrey, in 1860, hatch- 
ments were put up on the house at Titsey and also 
on his London house, 33 (afterwards 88), Brook 
Street, now No, 8, Grosvenor Square. These 
hatchments were afterwards respectively placed in 
the Gresham chancel of the church of Limpsfield, 
belonging to the owner of Titsey Place, and in the 
nave of the church at Tatsfield, Surrey. The 
former was removed when the church of Limpsfield 
was renovated in the year 1871, but the latter is 
still in its original position in Tetefield Church. I 
should like to know whether there are any more 
recent instances of hatchments being placed in 


churches, References to this subject will be found 

by those interested at 2" S, vii, 199, 244 ; 6" §. 

vi. 288. Artaur F, G, Leveson Gower, 
Athens, 


The custom of placing hatchments in churches 
is not obsolete. In August a hatchment was 
missing from Hunmanby Church, East Riding, 
Yorks, the explanation being that it had been taken 
down to serve as an outline design for a further 
one—of course to be placed in the church. The 
feature about the hatchments in this case is that 
they are all representative of the Mitford family 
and their ancestors, who have long furnished 
squires and also vicars to Hunmanby. Usually 
the arms are those of hasband and wife, impaled 
in the customary way ; the names being given on 
a scroll beneath: as, for instance, ‘Peter de 
Mauley and Lady Nicola his wife.” The present 
vicar, the Rev. Edward Mitford, would no doubt 
give very interesting additional information on the 
subject. Artour Mayatt. 


The following occurs in the Oxford Chronicle 
for 4 Sept. :— 

‘* Swerford.—The hatchment belonging to the Bolton 
family, formerly of Swerford Park, showing signe of 
decay from damp and age, was taken down from ite 
place in the parieh church last autumn. It has been 
restored and made as new, and is now enclosed in a black 
and gold frame, Last week the hatchment was again 
fixed on the south wall of the church over the marble 
tablet in memory of the late Sir Robert Bolton.” 

In Lower Heyford Church the hatchment of the 
Rev. William Filmer (son of a Kentish baronet), 
rector, who died in 1830, remained fixed in the 
chancel, over the mural tablet to his memory, till 
it was taken down in 1867, when the church was 
restored, The hatchment has not since been 
refixed. Georce James Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Theophilus Maurice Stephen Johnson died 
11 Dec., 1892, His hatchment was placed over 
the principal entrance to his house at Spalding, 
remained there until the property had been sold, 
and was on 25 Jan., 1894, placed on the eastern 
wall of the north transept of the church of SS. 
Mary and Nicholas at Spalding, where it still 
remains. Milicent Ann Johnson, mother of the 
above, died 12 July, 1881. Her hatchment was 
placed in church 31 July, 1882. 

Marten Perry. 

Spalding. 


These are to be found in many country churches, 
though I can find none in the Oxford churches, 
In Warwick parish church there are about half a 
dozep, which the verger informed me be believed 
the Earl of Warwick could remove at any time. 

Tuomas. 


Cot. Henry Ferrinosco 1x Jamaica (8" 8, 
xii, 348, 413).—I am much obliged to Mr. Core- 
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MAN for his reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 8S, iv. 450. 
As I have not yet had an opportunity of looking it 
up, I do not know to which of the three musicians 
named Alfonso Ferrabosco Mr. Perzr Ounnine- 
HAM’s unanswered question alludes, But it may 
be worth noting here that the eldest Alfonso 
Ferrabosco died at Turin in 1588 ; the second was 
buried at Greenwich, 11 March, 1627/8; the third 
was dead in 1660, but the date of his death and 
the place of his burial are as yet unknown, though 
further search in the parish registers of Greenwich 
might throw light on the matter. Anybody who 
is interested in this remarkable family will find 
most of what is known about itin an article in the 
Rivista Musicale Italiana, Fascicolo 1°, 1897; and 
in articles in the Musician, 15, 22, and 29 Sept., 
1897. Col. Henry Ferribosco, about whom I am 
asking, was, I suppose, the same as Henry Ferra- 
bosco, son of the second and brother of the third 
Alfonso, G. E. P. A. 


Ancestors (8"* 8, xii. 65, 133, 211, 332).— While 
it is true that the ‘H. E. D.’ defines the word at 
**1” as “one from whom a person is descended, 
either by the father or mother ; a progenitor, a fore- 
father,” it gives us to understand, in advance, that 
this meaning is a later restricted one; the word 
formerly denoting a foregoer, predecessor, and so 
not exclusively a lineal blood relative. Hence the 
‘Dictionary’ does afford support to our calling 
other antecessors than our progenitors “ancestors.” 
This is in strict accordance with the Latin word 
from which our English one is mediately derived. 
Your esteemed correspondent Kittickew must 
have missed seeing the preliminary remarks in the 
‘H. E. D.,’ which are rather obscure. Skeat’s 
* Etymological Dict.’ is in acoord with them. The 
word, like others, has a wide and also a restricted 
meaning, and may be used in either; hence in 
calling Oharles I. his ‘‘ ancestor,” the Prince of 
Wales did not speak incorrectly. C. 


A man’s ancestor, in legal intendment, is any 
one from whom an estate of inheritance descends 
to him by act of the law; and this includes the 
case of the crown royal of England. As » man 
may have heirs who are not heirs of his body, so 
he may have ancestors from whom he is not lineally 
descended, Charles I. was a lineal ancestor of 
Queen Anne, and a collateral ancestor of Queen 
Victoria. Nothing descended from James II., so 
that Lord Macaulay’s criticism of the Queen’s Eng- 
i was accurate. Sir William Blackstone says 
ii, 14) :— 

Descent, or hereditary succession, is the title whereby 
a man on the death of his ancestor acquires his estate by 
right of representation, as his heir-at-law, An heir there- 
fore is he upon whom the law caste the estate immedi- 
ately on the death of the ancestor.” 


Now it is plain that under some circumstances a 


he is his uncle’s heir, and his uncle is his ancestor. 
Text-writers, however, have been timid on this 
point, and there is a tendency to confine the word 
“ancestor” to one in the direct line of ascent. 
Strictly speaking, this word is correlative to the 
word “heir,” and is not the equivalent of ‘ pro- 
genitor.” Ricuarp H, THornroy, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Wippicomse Farr §. xii, 348).—Widdi- 
combe is on the southern fringe of Dartmoor, a 
small village six or seven miles from Ashburton, 
with a fine old fifteenth century granite - built 
church dedicated to St. Pancras. Its beautifully 
lined, pinnacled western tower I have heard the 
late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., distinctly define 
as the most graceful in Devon, The name, some- 
times spelt Widdicombe, is most commonly ren- 
dered Widecombe (-in-the-Moor). It is so spelt 
in the registers of Bishops Stapeldon (1307-26) 
and Stafford (1395-1419). In Bishop Brones- 
combe’s register (1257-80) it is written Wyde- 
combe. In ‘Domesday Book’ the name is 
Withecombe. Speed (1610) has it Withycombe, 
and Risdon, in his ‘Survey of Devon’ (he died 
1640), ** Widecombe or Withecombe,” Westcote, 
who, in his ‘ Views of Devonshire,’ wrote about 
the same time (1630), refers to the place as “ Withe- 
combe, anciently called Wydecombe.” Spreat, in 
his ‘ Churches of Devon’ (1842), spells it ** Widde- 
combe.” The origin of the name has been warmly 
discussed on several occasions. Possibly the 
simplest explanation is the most probable, Wide- 
comb, 4. ¢., a broad valley. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In answer to A. W. F.’s query, I have much 
pleasure in forwarding copy of note on the song by 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould in ‘ Songs of the West ’: 
** Widdecombe Fair.—At present the best-known and 
most popular of Devonshire songs. The original Uncle 
‘Tom Cobleigh ’ lived in a house near Yeoford Junction. 
The names in the chorus all belonged to Sticklepath. 
The tune and words first came to me from W. F, Collier, 
Esq., of Woodtown, Horrabridge. Other versions, slightly 
varying, then poured in, A slight variant has been pub- 
lished by Mr, W. Davies, of Kingsbridge. There is one 
more verse in the original, which I have been forced to 
omit from lack of room. I obtained on Dartmoor the 
same song to a different air, an old dance tune.” 

C. A. McDonatp, 
17, Cassella Road, New Cross. 


This song is of purely Devonshire origin, and 
until recent years but little known outside Dart- 
moor. On the moor it is more generally known as 
‘Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh.’ Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould has probably done more than any other 
person to make it popular by the publication of his 
*Songs and Ballads of the West.’ At a con- 
versazione given tothe members of the Devonshire 
Association when they met at Tavistock in 1889, 


man can inherit from his intestate uncle ; and then 


Mr. Baring-Gould and a party of ladies and 
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ntlemen sang this amongst other ‘ Songs of the 
est.’ If I remember rightly, this was about its 
earliest introduction to the general public. 
J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Masoyic Stews (8 8S. xii. 408).—It would be 
marvellous indeed if there was no masons’ marks 
at Roslyn Chapel and in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, for 
they are to be found wheresoever anythiag worthy 
of the name of architecture exists, and doubtless in 
other places too. J. B.S, may be referred to ‘Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum,’ especially to vol. vii. 
wherein there are several pages of examples. 

Sr. Switary, 


Rev. Joun Batavast Deane (8S, xii. 348). 
—The Rev. Joha Bathurst Deane, rector of St. 
Helen's with St. Martin’s, Bishopsgate, was author 
of ‘The Worship of the Serpent,’ a book still 
reckoned a learned and valuable contribution to 
the study of the ancient religions of the world. 
There are a few spare copies remaining. The 
model mentioned must have been given away in 
London many years ago, but the great chart or 
map of Carnac was presented tothe Royal Archw- 
logical Society in 1887, and some other things of 
the kind to Cambridge (Pembroke College pro- 
bably). 

Mr. Bathurst Deane was also the author of the 
* Life of Richard Deane, General at Sea,’ a col- 
lateral ancestor. He left a large mass of MSS. on 
the Roman Legions in Britain, having lost his 
sight before he was able to finish the work. This 
MS. would be willingly placed at the disposal of 
any scholar interested in the subject. 

Mr. Deane was buried in an altar tomb in the 
churchyard of Syston, Gloucestershire, erected by 
him to his mother. There is a memorial in the 
church to his father, Charles Meredith Deane, 
captain in the 24th Light Dragoons, who served 
with distinction in India. The family owned the 
estate of Warmley, in that parish. They trace 
their descent from William Fitz Norman de la 
Mare, who took the name of Dene from the barony 
bestowed on him by William the Conqueror in the 
Forest of Dene. The a crept into the name in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but was occasionally used 
earlier. In “Adeane” it bas been made the 
initial letter. 

A marble tablet has just been put up in St. 
Helen’s to the memory of Mr. Bathurst Deane, 
whose singularly striking personality was attractive 
toall who knew him. He was one of the original 
members of the Royal Archmological Society, the 
scheme of which was planned at his house. Any 
farther information will be gladly given to Ma. 
Cans Hvones. Mary Deane. 

Cheney Court, Bot, Wilts. 


Mr. Deane was never “vicar of St. !Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate.” He was a master in Merchant 


Taylors’ School from 1846 to 1855, in which latter 
year he was presented by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company to the rectory of St. Martin Outwich. 
On the demolition of this church in 1872 the 
parish was united with St. Helen’s; but Mr, 
Deane continued during his lifetime to be sinecure 
rector of St. Martin’s, the Rev. J. E. Cox, D.D., 
being styled Vicar and Lecturer-in-charge of St. 
Helen’s. Mr. Deane was best known by his work 
on serpent-worship in all ages and countries. 
W. R. Tarte. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth 


Lorp Caancettor Bacon 8, xii. 329, 
370).—Sir John Vaughan (of Transcoed, co, Car- 
digan), M.P., &c., was born in 1603, and died at 
his house at Acton, Middlesex, in 1674. Perhaps 
the Lord Vaughan alluded to by Mr. Fikret was 
one of the family of Vaughan (of Golden Grove), 
Lords Carbery. Sir John Vaughan was not Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas until 1668. He 
was one of John Selden’s executors. His monu- 
mental inscription is in the gallery of the Temple 
Church, wherein he lies, Witmor Vacouan, 


Ricwarp Bromptoy, Artist xii. 387).— 
He studied under Benjamin Wilson and Raphael 
Mengs at Rome. He removed to Venice, and 
there painted the portraits of the Duke of York 
and other gentlemen. In 1763 he resided in George 
Street, Hanover Square. His best-known portrait 
is that of William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, 


| which was presented by the Earl to Philip, second 


Earl of Stanhope, and is now at Chevening. There 
is a replica in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. He was subsequently appointed portrait 

sinter to the Empress of Russia, and died at St. 
Deteoens in 1782. See Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists,’ 1878; and ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ v., vi. 

Everarv Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This artist was a papil of Raphael Mengs at 


|Rome. He came to England about 1767, when 


he exhibited for the first time at Spring Gardens. 
He resided principally in Broad Street, Golden 
Square. He continued to exhibit at the two 
societies until 1780, when he became President of 
the Society of Artists. Subsequently he went to 
St. Petersburg, where he died in 1782. He 
became portrait painter to the Empress of Russia. 
He painted chiefly small portrait groups and single 
portraits, including the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Frederick, Atcernon Graves. 


Wire or How. W. (8" xii. 189).— 
The Hon. William Robert Spencer, second son of 
Charles Spencer (brother of George, fourth Duke of 
Marlborough) and Mary (only daughter of Vere 
Beauclerk, Lord Vere, and sister of Aubrey, Dake 


, of St. Albans), his wife, married, in 1791, Susan, 
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widow of Count Spreti and daughter of Ralph, 
Count Tenison-Walworth. Joun Rapcuirre. 


**Menpine or Enpine” (8 v. 486; vi. 
11, 277, 437 ; vii. 18; viii. 512)—Florio’s ‘ Mon- 
taigne,’ 1603, ‘*The Epistle,” before the second 
book :— 

“T know, nor this, nor any I have seen, or can con- 
ceive, in this or other language, can in aught be compared 
to that perfect-unperfect Arcadia, which all our world 
yet weepes with you, that your all praise-exceeding 
father (bis praise-succeeding Countesse) your worthy 
friend (friend worthiest Lady) lived not to mend or end 
it.”—* The Temple Classics,’ vol. vi. p. 367. 

Horace Wa. New.anp. 


(8 xii. 305).—Mr. Jeakes’s note 
implies that he is not aware that it is a custom 
also in England to insure against hail, and there 
are hailstorm insurance companies who make this 
their especial business. Tuomas. 


The record hailstorm in this country during the 
present century was that of 1 August, 1846, in 
the metropolis and its vicinity. Amongst other 
damage on that occasion the hail and rain burst 
through the picture gallery into Buckingham 
Palace, destroyed much of the glass arcading then 
to be found in Regent Street, broke nearly seven 
thousand panes of glass in the Housesof Parliament, 
and over ten thousand panes in one building, a 
panorama, R. B. 

Upton. 


Gonpota or Lonpon (5" §, iv. 499; v. 195; 
8" S. xii. 227, 271, 330).—The locus classicus of 
this phrase is in Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Lothair,’ in 
the following passage :— 

“ And then Lothair hailed a cruising Hansom, which 
he had previously observed was well-horsed. ‘’Tis the 
gondola of London,’ said Lothair, as he sprang in.” — 
‘ Lothair,’ chap. xxvii. 

Arrep F. Ropsins, 

The passage occurs in Balzac’s ‘ Physiologie du 
Mariage,’ Meditation xr., ‘‘Sur la Police,” § iv., 
L’Index, sixth sentence from end :— 

“Un Prefet de Police......n'a-t-il pas construit sur 
chaque place de fiacre une petite baraque ou siége, son 
registre 4 la main, un incorruptible gardien de la morale 
publique? Ne sait-on pas oi vont et viennent ces 


gondoles parisiennes ?” 
Joun Youne, M.D, 


** Jesu, Lover oF my soun” (8 §S, xii. 64, 
136, 213, 311).—Mr. Sedgwick states, in the book 
to which I previously referred, ‘‘ Mr, Walter Row, 
the editor of the works of Toplady, attributed this, 
with other hymns, to Toplady, but the publisher of 
this volume [Daniel Sedgwick] bas drawn up a 
correct list of the real authors and the sources 
from which these hymns have been taken.” After 
Sedgwick’s death these books—about a thousand in 
to have been purchased and pre- 
sented to the church house as the Julian bequest, 


to which doubtless your correspondent can obtain 
access ; and as there are many thousand anno- 
tations in them, it is possible he may find the 
required information (see 8” S. ii, 18). It is 
curious that this hymn did not find a place in the 
Methodist bymn-book till the edition of 1803, 
See Sunday at Home, 1861, p. 171. 
Jas. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne, 


CaryivaL Homovr, 1772 (8 xii. 388).—Is 
not the symbolic representation sufficiently ex- 
plained by the common French idiom, ‘‘ Avoir un 
pied de nez,” ‘*To have a nose a foot in length,” 
said of one who is put out of countenance, and 
made to look foolish? The definition given in 
Bescherelle’s ‘ Dictionnaire National’ seems spe- 
cially applicable to the occasion referred to by the 
querist : ‘‘ Avoir un pied de nez. Avoir la honte 
de ne pas obtenir un succés dont on s’était flatté.” 

C. Lawresce Forp, B.A. 

ath, 


Stratus 1n Taeatres (8 §, xii, 228, 290).— 
Dutton Cook, in ‘ A Book of the Play,’ p. 147, says, 
“* Stalls were first introduced at the Opera House 
in the Haymarket in the year 1829.” This ex- 
ample was followed, be adds, by all  « a 


Construction with A Partitive xii. 
206, 312, 411).—This matter is summarily dis- 
missed at the last reference, with the remark, 
“Any decent grammar teaches these things.” 
Now, it is easy to arise in impatience and refer 
querists to grammars. But what if the original 
inquiry has been prompted by the difficulty of 
reconciling the practice of leading writers with 
grammatical rules? It is only, indeed, on such 
ground, and with such an hypothesis, that the 
inquirer is tolerable at all. He must be sup- 
posed to know what the grammars have to say, and 
to be seriously anxious to discover why literary 
adepts ignore their guidance. Otherwise his pre- 
sence in these pages were an offence ; he would be 
a shameless usurper, with other claimants appealing 
for admission in vain. All available sources of 
information should be found insufficient before a 
thought enter the mind of occupying valuable space 
with a statement of difficulties. But when of two 
alternatives one appears to be the rule and the 
other the practice, what is a thoughtful and con- 
scientious reader to conclude on the subject? 
Many a crux might be advanced in illustration ; 
but one will suffice meanwhile, For example, a 
wide and systematic reader finds his authors 
“ differing with ” one another, and he bears it said 
that “ this thing is quite different tothat.” Now, 
when he was ‘‘in the morn and liquid dew of 
youth,” his grammar—and a decent volume it was, 
no doubt—told him that ‘‘differ” and ‘‘ different ” 


should be followed by “ from,” and his difficulty 
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now is whether to be guided by his rules or by his 
exemplars, Naturally, and with commendably 
ingenuous candour, be appeals for enlightenment 
where he hopes to have a final and explicit an- 
nouncement. It is somewhat disheartening, in all 
the circumstances, to be jostled aside with the 
unprofitable and even chilling advice to go to the 
grammars. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburg, N.B. 


(8 S. xii, 426).—I am the 
fortunate possessor of one of these curiosities, now 
seldom met with in situ. I have never seen a 
better specimen, and it certainly excels any in the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 
Not only bas it the usual twisted rod and ring, 
but it bas a beautifully designed plate of iron, 
made to fasten on the door bebind it so as to form 
a background or setting for it. I believe it 
originally came from one of the royal residences in 
Scotland; and now it is not merely kept as a 
chamber curiosity, but performs its duty on the 
front door of a very picturesque old house. May I 
point out that your correspondent E. A. C. is mis- 
taken in supposing that it has anything to do with 
a ‘* door-sneck ”!—which is simply the latch (vide 
Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.’); neither is the ring ‘* freely 
twirled or twisted, or set spinning ” round the rod. 
Oa the contrary, it is held firmly in the hand and 
drawn sharply up and down the rod. Deaf indeed 
will be the servant who does not hear this sum- 
mons. From this method of using the ring is 
derived the other name of the instrument, risping- 
pin, from risp, to grate or make a rasping sound, 

J. 

“ Herorace” (&™ S. xii. 387). —Without being 
able to quote this word from Carlyle, I canexplain 
its signification from Scott, who in ‘ Waverley’ 
mentions that the “Helots” were a sort of 
“hereditary servants to various clans,” as the 
McCouls to the Stewarts of Oppine, and the Mac- 
beths to the Robertsons of Struan. It is, there- 
fore, easy to show the application Carlyle intended 
by its use—vassalage. 

Ropert Rosinson. 

Cricklewood. 


Geytceman Porter (8S. xii. 187, 237, 337, 
438).—In reply to E. T., I bave thought that 
Gentleman Porter, Serjeant Porter, and Groom 
Porter implied the same office, because Thomas 
Keys, though usually termed “ Serjeant Porter,” is 
by Wright (in ‘Queen Elizabeth and her Times,’ 
ji. 207) and by Burke termed “Groom Porter,” 
while by some writers (as says Dean Burgon in 
* Life of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ ii. 346) he is styled 
“Gentleman Porter of the Queen’s Household 
aud Master of the Revels at Court.” 

_ In a late communication I referred to the mean- 
ing of “ Groom Porter” given in the great modern 
dictionaries. One of his duties was to decide 


disputes arising at cards, dice, &c., and Fuller 
(* Worthies,’ p. 127), in his facetious way, calls 
Keys ‘‘a Judge at Court, but only of doubtful 
casts at dice, being Serjeant Porter.” This tends 
to show that Groom Porter and Serjeant Porter 
were synonymous terms, and Gentleman Porter, 
Master of the Revels, seems to have been another 
designation of the same office. 

Thomas Keys having died in 1571, John Tra- 
herne (usually Treherne) may have been his suc- 
cessor in the same reign ; but of Traherne I have 
no knowledge. W. L. Rurroy. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


WMiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
A History of Cambridgeshire, By Rev. Edward Cony- 
beare. (Stock.) 
Tuts is one of the best volumes of an excellent series. 
The Vicar of Barrington is not only a ripe scholar in 
the accepted sense of the term, he is a man of remark- 
able scientific attainments. His work, accordingly, in 
its various departments is full of value and suggestion, 
and displays the most varied erudition, Beginning with 
the prehistoric remains, in which Cambridge is epecially 
rich, he gives an admirable account of the condition of 
affairs in the palxolithic period, when Eastern England 
was a part of the Continent and the Thames was pro- 
bably a tributary of the Rhine. In thie task the results 
of the coprolite digging, which seems at one time to 
have constituted a Cambridge industry, have been utilized. 
Not less satisfactory is his account of the influence on 
the county of the Roman occupation, while the employ- 
ment of the Fens as a refuge for the hunted Britons, 
and the “ continuity of Cymric population in the Fen- 
land,” are shown with convincing clearness, The part 
taken in resisting the Danes, to whose incursions Cam- 
bridgeshire was especially open, is well traced; the 
effects of the Black Death are shown; and the part 
played by Cambridge in establishing the Commonwealth 
is exhibited. Not at all perfunctory is any portion of 
the work, and the information is in all cases exact, 
thorough, and up to date. In the case of 2 county which 
comprises places euch as Cambridge and Ely prominence 
is naturally assigned to church bistory and architecture, 
and we specially commend the chapters upon the Early 
English period and the Perpendicular period. So excel- 
lent is, indeed, the book throughout, that it seems almost 
invidious to single out passages for special praise. We 
have marked very many passages for comment, which 
should not be wanting were the space at our disposal 
larger. Among matters of interest is the assertion, to 
which a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ bas drawn attention, 
that “ the wild Scots crossed from Ireland in their wicker 
boate, with their war cry of ‘ Hoity toity’”’; and that the 
Star Chamber owes its name to the Hebrew word for 
“bond.” That mark” was not a coin, but a weight 
(8 oz. troy) of coined money—always silver, unless other- 
wise specified—was known ; but the mention shows how 
thorough is the treatment. What is said concerning 
Cambridge as a studvum generale is of special intercat. 
“ [t is certain,” eays Mr. Conybeare, “ that the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge owes its existence to Oxford, as 
Oxford, in turn, owes ite existence to Paris"; and the 
account of ite cetablishment, brief as it is, is all that can 
be required. The use of the word “ Nations,” natural 
enough in Paris University, was “ unreasonably” bor- 
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rowed thence. Perpendicular architecture is said to be 
“a purely English development,” appearing “at the 
time when our insular characteristics began most strongly 
to develope themselves,” and when the expression “ John 
Bull” as a general term for “Englishman” is firet 
encountered. It is difficult to commend too highly Mr, 
Conybeare’s volume, which, besides ite other merite, is 
most pleasant reading. 


Candide ; or, All for the Best. By Voltaire, A New 
Translation. (Redway.) 
No long time elapsed after the publication of Voltaire’s 
witty and satirical romance—the greatest product of the 
humour and eroticism of the last century — before it 
was translated into English. The firat edition, entitled 
Candide; ou, l'Optimieme. Traduit de l’allemand de 
M, le docteur Ralph,” appeared in 1759 (not in 1758, as 
is erroneously stated in ‘ La France Littéraire’ of Ersch), 
probably in February, on the 20th of which month an 
article on it appeared in Ze Journal Encyclopédique. 
In the same year ‘Candidus; or, All for the Best,’ 
appeared in London in 12mo. It was reprinted Edin- 
burgb, 1773, and London, 1795, 1814, and formed the 
eighteenth volume of the translation ascribed, erro- 
neously, to Smollett and Francklin, Since then it has, 
apparently, slept, eo far as regards England. Amends 
have now been made, and it reappears in an improved 
translation, with an excellent preface by Mr, Walter 
Jerrold, and with every conceivable luxury of type, 
aper, binding, and illustrations. A more elegant form 
=~ indeed, never been assigned the book, The designs, 
which are characteristically French, and are excellent 
in their way, have presumably been taken from some 
recent French edition, probably from that edited by 
M. Francisque Sarcey, whose opinion that this work is 
Voltaire’s masterpiece Mr. Jerrold quotes with approval. 
Whatever the fate of Voltaire’s other works, in this 
nutshell, says M. Sarcey, the name of Voltaire will rail 
towards immortality. ‘Candide’ has been more than 
once condemned in Frauce by a censure not too easily 
scared, It is, in fact, morally reprehensible, though less 
so than the kindred tales of Crebillon ji/s, Voisenon, 
Cazotte, and other writers of contes, to eay nothing 
of the less witty and far more reprehensible writers of 
the Regency and the Revolution, Still it lives, and will 
live, preserved by the salt of wit and characters such aa 
Candide himself, Pangloss and, in a less degree, Martin 
are as immortal as Tartuffe or Friar John of the Funnels. 
From Pangloss Colman, in ‘ The Heir-at-Law,’ copied for 
his pedant something more than the name, One can 
no more, however, undertake the defence of ‘ Candide’ 
than write a criticism upon it. It is a work that the 
scholar and the wan of the world will always read, and, 
if he is prudent, will keep locked up. We would no more 
part with it than we would with Martial or Horace or 
Hamilton, Not before have we scen it in a shape so 
sumptuous or so likely to commend it to the warmest 
sympathies of the bibliophile, 


Le Musée de la Conversation, Par Roger Alexandre. 
(Paris, Librairie Emile Bouillon.) 

A TuIRD and improved edition of tho French dictionary 
of the sources of popular sayings is worth the attention 
of our readers. The origins of “ Badinguet” and of 
“ Chauvin” are well treated, “Calomniez ! il en restera 
toujours quelque chose” is traced to Bacon (1623). 
“ Perish the colonies rather than a principle '’ (Dupont 
and Robespierre, 1791) seems to account for “ Perish 
India.” “ Peace at any price” was the description of 
the ministry of a great soldier—Soult, 


Da. T, N. has reprinted from the Trans. 
actions of the Devonshire Archwological Aesociation a 


very interesting paper on The Destruction of Vermin in 
Rural Parishes, a subject of genuine social and anti- 
quarian importance. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. William Archer has a very 
thoughtful and important paper on ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.’ So far as regards the Dark Lady, he holds 
that the case for Mary Fitton has been “enormously 
strengthened "’ by the recent publication of Lady Newde- 
gate’s ‘Gossip from a Muniment Room.’ He holds it, 
however, possible and “ antecedently probable” that the 
name of the lady has not come down to us, The Mr, 
W. H., the “ -“~ begetter,”” he takes to have been 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. He will not, at 
any rate, accept them as dedicated to Southampton, and 
he puts the date of the sonnets two or three years later, 
in order to support his views. With some of the asser- 
tions or views of Mr. Fleay and Mr. Gollancz he deals 
summarily. ‘Annals of a Publishing House’ treate, 
of course, of the recently published account of Black- 
wood’s, ‘La Révolte’ of M. Villiers de l'Isle Adam, 
produced at the Vaudeville in 1870, and suppressed after 
four representations, isin part translated. It anticipates 
in curious fashion the teaching of ‘ The Doll's House,’ 
and is even sadder than that sad drama. Among those 
who write on ‘The Crisis in Spain’ is the Marquis de 
Ruvigny, who is on the side of the Carlists. A second 
part of Dr. Moore’s ‘ Dante as a Religious Teacher’ is 
given, Madame Yetta Blaze de Bury writes on ‘ Mounet 
Sully,’ but is less interesting, as well as leas convincing, 
than when she deals with purely literary questions, Mr. 
Nowell Smitb, on the ‘ Poetry of William Morris,’ docs 
not seem quite assured of Morris's immortality. — In 
the Nineteenth Century Mr, Herbert Paul treats of ‘ The 
New Learning,’ of which he does not think much. Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘Short Histories of the Literature of the World,’ 
and especially Prof. Murray's ‘ Greek Literature,’ with 
which the series commences, furnish the text of the 
sermon, The erudition of Prof. Murray is granted; 
but the taste of some of the utterances—such as that 
which speaks of the system of Aristotle as rather “ cock- 
sure” and “arréié”—is oppugned. Prof. St. George 
Mivart — ‘Some Reminiscences of Thomas Henry 
Huxley,’ all of them favourable. The intimacy that 
prevailed for a time between the two men gave way 
ultimately on questions of theological belief. Sir Charles 
Robinson contributes ‘Our Public Art Museums: a 
Retrospect.’ It is sad to be told that while in the 
middle of the century our country was perhaps richer, 
so far as regards private collections, than any other, the 
subsequent period has seen the dispersion of a very large 
proportion of the works that constituted our national 
treasures, and that very few of them have enriched our 
national galleries, most having been carried off to other 
countries. A warm tribute is paid to the late Sir Wol- 
laston Franks for the services he has rendered to the 
British Museum, to which institution he gave new life 
as well as “a breadth and universality of range which, 
although widely advocated and desired, had seemed 
before his time to be unattainable.—As, much to our 
regret, the New Review will, owing to the uncertain 
health of Mr. Henley, cease to exist in its present form, 
the last number winds up Mr. Conrad's ‘ Nigger of the 
Narcissus,’ Mr. Whibley’s ‘Saint Simon,’ and Mr. C. de 
Thierry’s ‘Imperialism.’ Among other contents are 
Mr. O’Grady’s ‘ Imagination in History’ and Mr. An- 
nand’s ‘Decline of the Politician.’ here is also a 
portrait, by Mr. Nicholson, of Prince Bismarck, The 
New Review will shortly develope into a weekly journal, 
“steadily Imperialist and Conservative.” —* Thomas 
Gainsborough’ is the subject of an article in the 
Century, with four illustrations, one of which, the 
portrait of Mre, Graham, serves as frontispiece, the 
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others consisting of portraits of Mre. Siddona and of 
Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, from Dulwich, and the 
famous ‘ Watering-Place,’ from the National Gallery. 
The criticism on Gainsborough, who struggled all his 
life with insufficient knowledge and was always worried 
over the composition of a group, is sound and valuable. 
Another important paper ie that on ‘ Tennyson and his 
Friends at Freshwater.’ It is capitally illustrated, Many 
portraits of Tennyson and other members of the family, 
including the present Lord Tennyson, are supplied, One 
portrait of Mr. Horatio Tennyson is said to be that of 
the seventh brother of the poet. This may be; but the 
seventh son of the family, as his name denoted, was 
Septimus Tennyson, who died comparatively young, and 
whom, many years ago, we knew. Mr. James Whit- 
comb Riley continues his ‘Rubdiydét of Doc Sifers.’ 
Under the head ‘A Religious Painter’ is an account of 
Fritz von Uhde, concerning whom the writer seems 
somewhat in doubt. That Von Uhde is a great painter 
is conceded. His manner, however, is strange, and his 
work, to the professional eye, conveys sometimes “a 
sense of feebleness.” ‘Edwin Booth in London’ is 
rather sxddening.—Very much of a Chri-tmas number 
is Scribner's, ite contents consisting chiefly of fiction, 
and its brightly coloured cover showing preparations for 
an ancient Christmas feast, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
deals, however, with Sir E. J. Poynter, twenty of whose 
intings are engraved. A youthful portrait of Robert 
uis Stevenson is also reproduced, with two stanzas by 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. ‘The Passing of Yvette’ 
is a strange poem, strangely illustrated. A painter's 
model, whom an artist is drawing in the woods as a 
meenad, gets filled with her ré/e, dreams of 

Dappled fawnskins knotted at the breast 

With enakes which float and lick us on the chins, 

Or exquisite cool-throated nakedness 

That dances honey-pale upon the gloom 

With sounding moons of tambourines aloft. 
—In the Pall Mall Belvoir Castle is depicted with pen 
and peneil, or rather photographs. Some of the best 
pictures —as Holbein’s ‘Henry VIII.’ and Murillo’s 
*Holy Family’—are reproduced. A brilliantly illus- 
trated article is that on ‘ The Queen of Cities,’ by which 
Constantinople is indicated. A row of Turkish heads 
is effective, though we fancy some of the faces are 
idealized. A story by Mr, Anthony Hope, intended as a 
continuation of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ia begun, under 
the title of ‘Rupert of Rantzau.’ It promises well. 
The frontispiece consists of a fine ‘Adoration’ by 
Ribera, ‘The Sea Prince’ is a capital specimen of a 
Christmas contribution. The whole compares favour- 
ably with anything America or the Continent can show 
us.—Mr. Duffield sends to the Cornhil/ an anniversary 
study on ‘John Wilkes,’ in which the doings at Med- 
menbam are mentioned, and there is a second and not 
less amusing series of ‘ Humours of Clerical Life.’ An 
unpublished letter of Leigh Hunt concerning ‘ Aurora 
Leigh’ is given, It is of considerable interest and por- 
tentous length. Major-General Sir E, Du Cane has 
*Memories of an Old Rifleman.’ These concern the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. ‘Pages from a 
Private Diary’ are lees “+uperior”™ in tone, and conse- 
quently more amusing, ‘ Laughing Aspen ’ lets a etrange 
new light into the present conditions of savage life under 
educational influences, It consists of letters of a red 
Indian maiden written to a school friend, and upsets all 
preconceived notions concerning the squaw.—In Temple 
Bar ia a paper upon * Ward: the Cavour of Absolutiem,’ 
the Yorkshire horse-buyer who rose to be Prime Minister, 
‘A French Rural Drama’ gives an account of ‘ Le 
Chemineau’ of M. Jean Richepin, a play in some respects 
of the ‘ Gringoire’ order, a version of which is likely to 


NG 


be seen before long in London. ‘ Rusticating in Russia’ 
shows an experience of sights, sounde, and emelis in 
course of a vigil on the balcony of a wooden house 
on the Midsummer Eve in Russia.—‘ Some Humours of 
the Composing Room,’ in Macmillan's, gives an account 
of printers’ errors, some familiar, some new, The list 
could be largely augmented from our own experience 
and that of many of our readers. Mr. Hugh Clifford 
describes the fast known as the “ Ramazan.” ‘A Cry 
from the Fur West,’ by Mra, Molesworth, is an appeal to 
charity. A demand is made for ‘A Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland,’ and an account is given of ‘The 
Royal Buckhounds.’—Mr, James Hooper supplies, in the 
Gentleman's, ‘A Few Superlatives’ used in regard to 
men, books, views, and things concrete or abstract, The 
list might, of course, be indefinitely extended. Mr. 
Ingpen deals with ‘Jacques Callot,” and Mr. Sherer, 
C.S.1., with ‘Boileau.’ ‘The Evolution of Telegraphy 
during the Victorian Era’ and ‘ A Forgotten Episode in 
the Life of Charles II.’ are also given.—The English 
Jllustrated has a very startling cover and a great variety 
of Christmas contents, principally of the lightest order, 
‘How the Queen Spends Christmas,’ ‘Ellen Terry,’ 
‘The Last Execution in the Tower’ (that of Lord Lovat) 
are among many readable papers, The illustrations are 
all excellent.—Sir Herbert Maxwell reviews, in Long- 
man’s, under the title of ‘ Blackwoodiana,’ the lately 
published ‘ Annals of a Publishing House.’ ‘The Cultus 
of the Adjective’ is an amusing literary whimsicality, 
Dr. Andrew Wilson writes on ‘Our Double Selves’— 
that ie, on the Jekyll and Hyde possibilities within 
our nature—and Mr. Andrew Lang is interesting and 
amusing in ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’— Chapman's 
has once more an article other than Retion, and sug- 
gests a second, since we expected, under the heading 
‘John Ford,’ a dissertation on the dramatist of that 
name. Three different writers deal with the ques- 
tion of trade discount on books, the evil influences of 
which are depicted.—A far better authority than our- 
selves tells us that ZZousehold Words is full of matter of 
domestic interest, 

Part LI, of Cassell’s Gazetteer, Somersham to Steep- 
ing, bas double-page views of Southampton Docks, Spit- 
head, and Stamford, and smaller pictures of Sonning 
Lock, Southend Pier, Southport, the Common, Southsea, 
Southwell Minster, Staffa, and other spots of importance 
or interest, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
iddress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
wa guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Fraser (“ Eagle Lectern”).—See ‘N, & Q.,’ 
St S, xii. 307, 417. 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’/S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: al 
Memoir. By his SON. With Photogravure Portraits 
of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, &c. Facsimiles of | 
Portions of Poems and Illustrations after Pictures by 
G. F. Watts, B.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, | 
Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, &c, 2 vols, medium 
Svo. 3és. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH 
AFRICA. RBythe Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, N.P., 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,” &c. With 3 
Maps. Demy l4s. net. 

TIM ES.—* There are few who will not lay down the volume 
feeling that they know more than theyever expected or hoped 
to know upon the subject of which it treats 

MORNING POST.—* Teems with information, and is the 
most complete short history of South Africa yet published.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Intormed by pains- 
taking investigation, careful thought, and a truly liberal 


spirit.” 
. NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown §Svo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A 
Story of the Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 

GRAPHIC.—* There should not be a more popular book 


for bovs this season. 
DAILY NEWS.—* As we follow the narrative we are in 


the very middle of the scenes he describes.” 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

PUNCH.—“ The reader's interest in the story, roused at | 
the commencement, grows in intensity as the plot is artistic- 
ally developed to its climax. Mr. Crawford's pictures of 
Italian scenery are perfect, and his characters, belonging to 
the Roman society with which he has familiarized us in so 
many of bis books, are living beings before our eyes.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ 
* Don Orsino,’ &c. 
SPEAKER.—" A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 


WONDERLAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 
Iilustrations by John Tenniel. BEighty-sixth Thousand. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, 


ALICE FOUND THERE. By LEWIS 
CARROLL. With 50 Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Sixty-first Thousand. Extra crown &vo. 6s. net. 

,” These Editions of ALICE and LOOKING-GLASS are 
printed from entirely new Type, and new Electros from the 


In 


and what 


Uriginal Woodblocks. 


HUGH THOMSON’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane 
AUSTEN. With 40 Ilustrati b 
an by AUSTIN DOBSON 
edges, 3s. “ Peacock” Edition, Cloth 
ele, 58. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH P. 
HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in 


DEVON and CORNWALL. By ARTHU ° 
Extra crown 8vo. és. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As refreshing and exhila- 
rating as a breeze from the moors in a man-stifled town.” 


NOW READY. 
CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 1s, 4d. 
Contains :— 


TENNYSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS AT FRESHWATER. 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR, 
Illustrated. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


IN THE TENEMENTS. 
By JACOB L. RIIS. 
Illustrated. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
By E. H. HOUSE, 


Second Instalment of 
MRS. HARRISON’S NOVEL, 


“GOOD AMERICANS.” 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE, MARION MANY 
POPE, and others, a 


&e. Ac. &e. 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SEE 
CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER NUMBER of 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


ILLUSTRATED, Price 1s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London. 


Printed by JOHN 


FRANCIS, Athengwum Press, Hream’s Buildi Chance! 
LN C, FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


ane, and blished 
—Saturday, December 11, 1897. 7 
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